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CHAPTER X. 
ON the following day I presented myself to Richardet clad in 
my disguise, not forgetting the wig and the beard, with my 
books cased in their pack, and the string passed round my neck. 


» I must have inherited the trick of disguising myself from my 


father, for Richardet, though forewarned, hardly recognised me. 
“You are really going to Maxilly?” he questioned. “ You 
seem very anxious to see this woman. It is odd.” 
I thought for a moment. “Yes; you are right,” I answered. 


~ “Tt is odd.” 


I walked away towards the wood, and mounted the pathway 
followed by Dr. Meergraf the night before. I passed the foot 
of the ruined castle which crowns the precipice. A round 
tower, fragments of wall, two red brick chimneys, buttresses 
crumbling and tottering, a winding staircase breaking off at the 
first floor, these were all that remained of this great fortress, 
abandoned to the nettles, to the owls, and to the moon. Close by 
was a chapel open to all the winds of heaven ; a walnut-tree had 


“| taken possession of it, and seemed at home there looking out of 
' the windows. 


I soon reached the avenue of plane-trees. The wind bore to 
me the echo of a far-off chime; the quiver of the brass notes 


“| seemed as a ery of warning. I stopped and looked at the lake 
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gleaming at the end of one of the leafy arcades, asking myself : 
“For what have I come here? What good will itdo?” But my 
will would not reveal to me its secret, and I went on. 

You could walk into Madame de Lievitz’ house as into an 
inn. A hall-porter stood for form’s sake at the widely-opened 
door, but he let all pass him as they pleased without questioning 
them. I went on into an ante-room, preceded by a beggar and 
two women. Others followed me. A footman in livery, who 
guarded the most holy place, introduced each in turn. At las? 
‘my turn arrived and I entered. Madame de Lievitz was sitting 
at a table. Leaning on her left elbow, her forehead resting on 
her hand, she was writing ina large register. She was dressed 
in black silk relieved by splashes of scarlet. A ray of the sun, 
stealing between the curtains, kissed her white neck and gilded 
into splendor a stray curl of her chesnut hair. There was a pen- 
sive grace in her attitude ; the great register set her dreaming. 

She turned, rose, made a step towards me and gazed at me. 
I do not know what there was in her look, but I felt as though 
I were standing on the brink of a precipice and were seized with 
giddiness, 


” 


“What is the matter, my good man ?” she said. “They were 
wrong to admit you, unless you have something to say to me.” 

“@O dear lady,” I answered, “trade is so bad. Buy something 
from me, some bétise.....” 

“ Bétises?” she laughed. ‘There are so many people who 
offer them gratis. Well, let us see what you have. Romances?” 
she cried, when I opened my pack. “Those will not do for me, 
an old woman of six-and-twenty! Every morning people come 
here to tell me their stories. They are more interesting than a!] 
your novels.” 

“Still, fair lady,” I answered, “ you cannot always be serious. 
A little recreation is necessary sometimes.” 

“ And music ? ah, there is the true romance. When recrea- 
tion is necessary one must run wild, and if I were a man | 
should prefer hachish to wine..... But you do not know 
what hachish is ?” 

I was tempted to answer her: “There is some in your eyes,” 
for every time they rested on meI became giddy. They were 
very strange grey eves, with violet shades in them, now light, 
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now dark, sometimes hiding themselves in shade, sometimes 
shooting out rays of light; they were like electric lamps which 
pale and seem to be extinguished, and then revive and dazzle 
you. Their expression was as variable as their color. Usually 
very direct, now and then uncertain and fleeting, their gaze now 
shot straight as an arrow, now seemed to hover in the air, 
then suddenly fell upon you, seizing you, striking you, making 
around you a void; prince or water-carrier, the man on whom 
this woman gazed might imagine that he was the only person 
she counted worthy a thought, that alone he existed for her; the 
rest of the universe was nought. 

“T have not only novels,’ I said. “Here are some pretty 
devotional works.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “What is pretty devotion?” 
she replied. “Decorate God? He is the infinite or he is nothing. 
.... ‘The Roses of the Cross,” she continued, turning the 
volumes over: “‘ The Flowers of Mary’! I hate such literature, 
and you are a poisoner! Pack up, my friend, pack up.” And 
so saying, she pushed me gently away by the shoulders. 

“ Ah, sweet lady,” I cried, “shall it be said that some one 
went away from you discontented ?” 

She seemed flattered by this indirect compliment, and soften- 
ing: “I cannot buy anything, but I may perhaps be useful to 
you otherwise. Have you nothing to ask for? You had 
better think it over. Pass into this little room and answer me 
presently. Some good folk are waiting outside, and I am afraid 
lest they should grow impatient.” 

I went into the small drawing-room, only separated from the 
large one by curtains looped up on each side. I could see every- 
thing without intrusion. 

Madame de Lievitz pulled a bell-rope, and the footman showed 
in a young woman, who came forward awkwardly, with her head 
bent down. The exquisite affability of Madame de Lievitz 
gradually reassured her timid visitor, who turned out to be a 
grocer, and she related how her little trade was failing, how she 
had signed a bill which would shortly fall due, and how she 
feared a distraint ; she saw herself in imagination dying on the 
road, she and her children, and gave free rein to her tears. 
Madame de Lievitz promised not to desert her in her trouble, but 
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before she would help her she must understand her position and 
examine her books. It was not enough to be an honest woman, 
there must be some business capacity ; perhaps she could give 
her some useful advice. “This afternoon,” she concluded, “at 
four o’clock, I will be with you.” 

“Ah, madame!” cried the woman, clasping her hands, “ how 
right they are in calling you a Providence in flesh and blood!” 

“Hush, hush!” she answered. “Do you know I wager that 
you are in the habit of relating all your troubles to your customers. 
You receive them sadly, with red eyes, looking crushed to the 
earth. That is not the way to win custom. The first duty of a 
saleswoman is to be brisk. Cheerfulness is the only road to 
success. You must look bright. Come, do you know how to 
smile? Smile, just for once. That’s better! I will see you 
presently, and trust to me.” 

The grocer, who went out radiant, was succeeded by a tall 
young man, firmly built, but sullen-eyed and dark looking. 

“Well, Robert!” said Madame de Lievitz, “is it true that you 
have made up the grand plan of going off to America, leaving 
your wife planted here? Oh, I shall soon bring you home 
again!” 

The handsome scamp glanced in my direction. ‘Speak low,” 
she said to him. 

He began a long story of which I only caught a few words. 
He had to complain, it seemed, of his wife ; she was sharp, given 
to retort, put too many bows in her bonnet, made eyes at every 
passer-by ; there was a snake in the grass; he had surprised 
gallants hanging about under his windows after dusk. Madame 
de Lievitz talked to him for some time in a low voice, and then, 
louder : “Believe me, my friend, marriage is a mutual toleration 
society. Our illusions do not relieve us from our duties. We 
live on ‘almosts’ in this world. We must learn to be content 
with being almost happy, and not lose everything by suspicion.” 

She had risen, and leaning on the chimney-piece she turned 
her head towards me. I saw her full face. Richardet was right ; 
there was something incomplete in her face that made its charm 
and its strange attraction. The great artist who had outlined that 
countenance had sketched with a free hand. One wondered if he 
had known what he was doing, if he had any clear design in his 
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head, or if his pencil had run away with him. The features did 
not accord with each other, logic would have found fault with it ; 
but at the moment when he should have amended his sketch, the 
artist had lacked the courage to sacrifice any one of his ideas. He 
had thrown down his pencil, crying : “' This woman’s head shall 
be an enigma, and each shall guess it as he pleases.” He was not 
mistaken ; every one said : “ She is charming, but wherefore ?” 

The upper part of the face had a stamp of nobility, of almost 
celestial purity, something pensive and thoughtful. On the other 
hand, the chin, short, round, almost double, matched the full 
curve of the throat, the rich swell of the shoulders and the breast. 
The mouth, small but thick, sensual, with full lips, fresh and 
scarlet as a cherry, with a dimple of each side, breathed forth a 
voluptuous grace and seemed to invite a kiss. Add to these the 
contrast between the ravishing tones of a siren voice and the dis- 
turbing directness of the gaze, in which was revealed a will ever 
present and ever watchful. “What is this woman ?” I said to 
myself, devouring her with my eyes. “She has the forehead of 
a genius and the mouth of a courtesan.” 

I do not know if the sermon of Madame de Lievitz had con- 
vinced Robert, but her musical voice had magnetised him. He 
remained motionless in his chair, his arms pendent, his eyes fixed 
on the ground. 

“My dear boy,” she said, “have you come back from Ame- 
rica?” He shivered, and rising: “That depends on Mariette. 
If madame would make her hear reason.... . for madame has 
something in her voice. .... I do not know what it is, but it 
makes one cry.” And he rubbed his eyes with his sleeve. 

“Well, well,” she answered. “I will call on you to-night 
after dinner. I will see you together, you and her. It is only 
that you should understand each other. A few less ribbons on 
one side, a little more gentleness on the other, and all will go 
well.” 

Robert had scarcely left the room when the door opened with 
a crash, and in came the old rural guard, followed by a footman 
striving to seize and hold him back. Madame de Lievitz checked 
the footman with a gesture, and fixed her eyes on M. Pardenaire. 
He did not look handsome ; his color was high, his eye furious. I 
do not know out of what hole or burrow he came, but his ragged 
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blouse was covered with mud from top to bottom ; one would not 
have touched him with a pair of tongs. 

“Helen, your maid, wanted to prevent me from coming in,” 
he cried. “She pretends that you gave her orders to do so. If it 
were true I would kill somebody.” 

And lifting up his ironshod stick he whirled it round and 
round. I was on the point of rushing forward to defend Madame 
de Lievitz, when I perceived that she was not the least in need of 
my help. She made one step forward towards the madman, and 
looking at him fixedly : “I had given no orders,” she said im- 
periously ; “but you seem to have presented yourself here in a 
very improper manner. Throw down your stick immediately, or 
you shall never set foot in this house again.” 

Pardenaire tried to brave the look of this little woman, a head 
shorter than himself, but the next moment he lowered his eyes, 
his arms fell, and he threw his stick into a corner. “I confiscate 
it,” said Madame de Lievitz. ‘Listen to me, Pardenaire. It was 
I who recovered your liberty for you. I answered for your 
behavior. Take care. One word from me, and back you go 
under lock and key.” 

He trembled all over, like a schoolboy before the birch. She 
went on, in a gentler tone : “ My little dog Mirza has disappeared.” 

“Mirza!” he cried. “I will kill the brigand who has stolen 
her.” 

** You will kill no one,” she replied ; “but I count on you to 
find her. . . . By the way, have you anything to say to me.” 

He answered in a mysterious tone: “I did not see any one 
prowling about last night.” 

“T told you so,” she said. “I do not believe in your prowlers.” 

“T swear to you on the faith of a soldier. . . .” 

“Chut ! we will talk about all that another time.” She tooka 
gold piece from a drawer, and giving it to Pardenaire, said : 
“You must buy yourself a new blouse to captivate Helen.” 

“Helen, indeed! I despise Helen !” he cried, and falling on 
his knees he prostrated himself before Madame de Lievitz and 
devoutly kissed the hem of her dress. The homage of this sordid 
and muddy devotee did not seem to anger her; she was pleased to 
see this wild beast at her feet. M. Pardenaire’s heart was a very 
worn-out one, but still it was a heart; and one must have practice. 
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When this great idiot had disappeared the footman informed 
Madame de Lievitz that the ante-room was empty ; she sat down 
before her secretary and began to write. After waiting a few 
minutes I lost patience and quitted the small drawing-room. 

“Oh, are you still there, my good man?” she said, without 
looking at me. “I had forgotten you.” 

These four words : “I had forgotten you,” pronounced in a 
freezing tone, made me shiver. Could the forgetfulness, then, of 
this woman already give me pain? I felt a movement of anger 
ugainst myself, and I swore to break the net in which I had 
allowed myself to be snared. 

* Have you thought it over?” she went on, without laying 
clown her pen ; “can I be of any service to you ?” 

* If I were married,” I answered, “I would ask you to bring 
iny wife to reason ; if-I were a madman I would ask you to let me 
kiss the hem of your dress.” 

“As you are only indiscreet,” she replied, “you will be con- 
tent with begging my pardon. A good journey to you. For the 
future do not listen at doors.” 

“A curtain is not a door,” I retorted. “I heard without 
listening.” 

* And saw without looking.” 

“You will then buy nothing from me. I have lost my walk 
und my time. It is the fault of somebody 44 

* Of whom ?” 





‘Of a Pole that I went to see this morning, and who bade me 
come here, where I should find an extraordinary woman who 
throws her money in the gutter and who would buy up all my 
pack.” 

“Oh, I don’t always deal trumps,” she said, lifting to my face 
her eyes “ with hooks ;” and she added : “ You can tell your Pole 
that he is impertinent.” 

“Psha! these Poles are not good for much,” I answered, shrug- 
ging my shoulders. “A set of chatterboxes and spitfires.” 

“T am only speaking of your Pole,” she retorted quickly, “ who 
is not the most polite man in the world. As for the others, poor 
people, I pity and admire them,” she added in a gentle voice. 

This answer was not the one I expected, which would have 
saved me. 
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At this moment a noise was heard in the yard, on to which 
the room opened by a glass door. Madame de Lievitz rose, 
opened the door and stepped on to the verandah. I followed her. 
I saw, in the middle of a court, a groom in difficulties ; he was 
holding by the bridle, with considerable trouble, a fine bay horse, 
ready saddled, who was rearing and plunging and lashing out 
furiously with his heels. Two servants and young Livade were 
looking on. On the other side stood Dr. Meergraf, booted and 
spurred, a riding-whip in his hand, swearing and cursing like a 
trooper. 

“What is the matter ?” asked Madame de Lievitz, leaning her 
elbows on the balustrade. 

“The matter is, madame,” answered the doctor in an angry 
tone of voice, “that lam much obliged to you for the present 
you have made me in the person of this amiable brute. I asked 
you for a nice little ambling cob, and you have given me a Buce- 
phalus possessed with the devil. Let who will mount him. | 
prefer to go and visit my patients on foot. Slower, perhaps, but 
I shall arrive without breakages.” 

She began laughing likea mad woman. “Come, Christopher,” 
she said, “a little more courage.” 

“Much obliged, madame,” said he. “My vocation is not that 
of the hero, and I prefer self-preservation.” 

“ And you, Livade ?” she asked, “ what do you say ?” 

Livade crimsoned and then exclaimed: “If you wish it, 
madame!” But the doctor held him back. “I have a lot of 
work on hand, and I should not have time to put you together 
again.” 

I had walked down into the yard. Forgetting my réle, I was 
examining the horse and patting him. “Come back, you fool!” 
cried the doctor, “ you will be lamed,” and he caught me by the 
arm. tk freed myself, and, twisting the reins suddenly out of the 
groom’s hands, I was in the saddle at a single bound. General 
amazement. “That is a very extraordinary colporteur,” said 
Madame de Lievitz, clapping her hands. 

The horse reared, curvetted, plunged, kicked ; but when he 
found he could not throw me, he quieted down. I sent him 
along the avenue of plane-trees at a gallop, and handled him so 
well that at the end of five minutes I brought him back into the 
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yard, docile as a lamb, supple as a glove. “It is no more difficult 
than that,” I said as I sprang to the ground; but at the same 
moment it struck me that Alexander in a rabbit-skin cap and 
rough coat was somewhat ridiculous, and I tried to escape from 
my glory by a precipitate retreat. 

Madame de Lievitz called me back. “Sir Colporteur,” she 
said, “you are forgetting your books and your pack.” I went 
back into the drawing-room. She handed my pack to me, saying : 
“How you have betrayed yourself, Pole that you are!” 

“Ah!” I cried, “ without that abominable horse... . ” 

“T recognised you when you came in. I had only seen you 
once before, but that was enough.” 

“Will you consent to forgive .... ?” 


She interrupted me bya superb gesture. “I would first know 
with what intention ....” 

“The most innocent in the world. The curiosity of an idler.” 

“Tam too much honored,” she said with crushing irony, “ by 
being permitted to amuse you for an hour.” She leaned towards 
a looking-glass, and re-adjusted a knot of ribbon which had come 
untied. I studied, reflected in the glass, this face whose secret I 
had not yet discovered. She turned and looked at me fixedly, 
her eyes cold and hard. Fora few minutes we stood face to face ; 
our wills rose against each other, like two combatants in the 
field ; our swords were crossed ; it seemed to me that my fate 
hung on the issue of this encounter. At last I felt my strength 
yield ; something in me broke. I was at the point of falling at 
the feet of this woman, on the very spot where the muddy knees 
of a madman had left their imprint; but my pride reared itself 
against my defeat, and I had strength to remain upright. 

“Tf I have wounded you, madame,” I cried, “Iam sufficiently . 
punished, and you are only too well avenged.” 

And I rushed from the room. 





CHAPTER XI. 


AMONG the men with whom I have talked over life, some have 
spoken of love as a graceful libertinage, as a chimera inverted by 
the senses to ennoble pleasure ; others have represented it as the 
motive spring of great deeds, as a divine pain sweeter than joy, 
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I am neither a dreamer nor a libertine ; my nature is sincere, and 
I have never succeeded in deceiving others or in deceiving 
myself. I have known pleasure and have counted it at its real 
worth. I have sacrificed nothing to it; it has never cost me a 
remorseful thought. The day on which I loved for the first 
time, despite what I said to Tronsko, I felt on my face the blush 
of defeat, and I found that I had fallen into slavery. 

Madame de Lievitz was to me the unknown, and I cared little 
to know her better. I did not ask: “ Who is this woman ? Of all 
who speak of her, who is right ? Is she a grey sister or an in- 
triguante, a heart empassioned with the longing to succor, or a 
coquette to whom all homage is acceptable, or an idler who does 
good to kill time ? When she pities the woes of others has she 
real tears in her eyes’ When she preaches does she herself 
believe what she says? Is her heart pure gold, or a false alloy ?” 
I did not even ask if this woman had a heart ; on that I did not 
trouble myself. The delicious tones of her voice, the transparency 
of her complexion, the fair whiteness of her forehead, her volup- 
tuous mouth, her mysterious smile, silent messenger of delight, 
these were what I coveted; but they must be mine, and mine 
only. I felt that I was capable of everything to win my happi- 
ness, and I felt also that in man is an imperious longing to serve ; 
scarcely is servitude within our reach but all our heart bounds 
forth to meet it. 

“ Nevertheless,” said I to myself, “I can go away if I please. 

. . . But I shall not go away.” 

I passed three days in violent mental agitation. At night my 
distress redoubled ; the lake mingled with my thoughts the cease- 
less restlessness of its waves. It seemed to me as though those 
changeful and tormented waters were, like me, moved by a secret 
passion, which confided to me its complaints, its cries and its 
silence. Turn by turn my heart froze and beat so wildly that | 
could not stay in bed; I used to lean my arms on my window- 


sill and look out into the immensity of space, seeing myself alone. 

I did not see Madame de Lievitz again for a week. i was 
walking with Richardet and she was driving, and she beckoned 
to me to approach. She extended her hand to me with a good- 
natured smile which seems to say: “ You have begun wiih a 
misdeal ; start afresh.” I introduced Richardet, and she opene:l 
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the door and bade us drive with her. She was going toa neigh- 
boring village to see an aged idiot. “The peasants are some- 
times very hard,” she said. “The family of this poor idiot kept 
her shut up ; every bit she used was counted up; the bread she 
eat, and her obstinacy in not dying were reckoned to her as 
crimes. I have had a great-deal of trouble in making these brutes 
hear reason.” 

We found the idiot sitting in her garden in the shade of a bush. 
Coarse hair, great eyes like a frog’s, a fixed stare, skin tanned like 
old parchment, a mole on the left cheek, pendent lips, nothing was 
wanted to complete her ugliness. Madame de Lievitz saw the 
family and ascertained that her orders were being followed ; 
noticing that the flies were tormenting the idiot she took off her 
own white veil and tied it round her head. Before leaving she 
kissed twice that repulsive and withered face. 

“TI donot know who she is,’ I whispered to Richardet, “ but 
she is beautiful as St. Elizabeth kissing her lepers.” 

As we drove homewards Madame de Lievitz employed herself 
in breaking lances with Richardet. She teased him about his 
optimist philosophy. Having only passed twenty minutes in his 
company she knew Richardet to his fingers’ ends. She attacked 
our social system, the odious inequality between classes, the 
exploitation of the poor by the rich ; she prophesied of cataclysms, 
sketched revolts, professed the most extreme Socialism. Richar- 
det’s hair rose on end; in all good faith he defended capital and 
property against the incendiary paradoxes of this wealthy leveller. 
I saw that in a moment he would throw himself on his knees and 
implore her to retain possession of a patch of potato ground and 
of £100 a year. 

When we arrived at Maxilly : “While awaiting the abolition 
of this infamous capital,” said Madame de Lievitz, “this dwelling 
is mine; allow me to do the honors.” She conducted us to a 
summer-house where were chatting together Dr. Meergraf, 
young Livade, and the Baron de la Tour. I began to study the 
situation, to examine this trio as a general reconnoitres an 
enemy’s ground. 

Young Livade had hair fine and soft as silk, and large timid 
eyes ; but pretty as he was I decided that I had nothing to fear 
from this young patito. He was no Cherubino; he looked more 
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like a girl in boy’s clothes. Madame de Lievitz would only love 
men who were strong, violent, able to bear unflinching the weight 
of her will. Livade was only an amusement to her, a toy. 

I turned to the Baron. This rival appeared more formidable, 
not that he was handsome, but that he had a character ; with his 
great hooked nose he looked like a plucked vulture. His eyes 
did not lack boldness, and he leapt from his chair as though he 
would conquer the world ; yet he had never conquered anyone 
save Madame de la Tour, and that was not much. The voice betrays 
the man ; from that large mouth proceeded a little thread of a 
voice, flute-like and honeyed. There was something of the canary- 
bird in this vulture. 

There remained Dr. Meergraf. Even if his extreme ugliness 
had not sheltered him from suspicion, it seemed to me that this 
sarcastic individual was above the folly of love. His eyes were 
strong for diagnosis, and had the look of a man who believed only 
in physiology. Madame de Lievitz and he treated each other as 
comrades who were thoroughly intimate and who needed no 
ceremony. 

When I had surveyed the trio with my Polish eyes I felt 
reassured, and my satisfaction, I fear, shewed itself a little on my 
face. I was punished for my imprudence, for Madame de Lievitz 
at once changed her manner towards me. Until then she had 
been gracicus, very attentive. I might have imagined that she 
was interested in me. Thenceforth she treated me with marked 
coldness, and soon I had no existence in her eyes. She seemed 
to look at me without seeing me. 

We left the summer-house, and strolled up the alley of plane- 
trees. M. de la Tour overwhelmed Madame de Lievitz with 
sugared compliments and Batavian courtesy. 

“Bah!” she said to him. “I do not believe a word of all 
your protestations ; if I ever took them seriously you would be 
finely caught. I only possess one devoted friend.” 

Livade raised his eyes to her, but she did not condescend to 
look at him. “This devoted friend,” she continued, “is my poor 
Pardenaire.” 

“What a horrible joke!” cried the Baron. “ You have really 
a sad weakness for that ugly madman. He is as dirty as a pig, 
without adding that he has all the appearance of a rogue.” 
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“You should despise nothing,” said the doctor sententiously. 
Anything may turn out useful.” 

“Most certainly,” said the Countess. “The other day Mirza 
had run away. Pardenaire brought her back, after walking 
eighteen miles in search of her.” 

Livade hung his head. He had returned empty-handed from 
his hunt for her. 

“Tt is said,” continued M. de la Tour, “that he acts also as a 
sentinel, that he makes nocturnal rounds of your . “ 

“Oh!” she interrupted, “that is one of his ideas. He fancies 
that there are tramps about. I let him do it, but since he has 
mounted guard he has seen no one.” 

“The question,” remarked the doctor, “is whether he sees no 
tramps because he has put them to flight, or because there are 
none to see.” 

“How can one tell whether it is the malady or the physician 
who has killed the patient ?” she retorted. 

“Madame!” cried the Baron, “ what is walking eighteen miles 
to find Mirza? A fine thing, indeed! When will you put my 
(levotion to the proof? You are deplorably rational ; your name 
is Sophia, a beautiful Greek name signifying wisdom, and you 
have none of the whimsical fancies that sit so well on a pretty 
woman. Ask me to do the impossible, and the impossible is done 
for your sake. Ah! you do not yet know me,” he added, with 
the air of a man who throws prudence to the winds. 

We had just reached the foot of the ruined castle. “ Baron,” 
said Madame de Lievitz, “I am dying for that flower.” 

And she pointed toa tuft of pinks which were growing in a 
cranny, some forty feet above the ground. Livade shuddered, 
and scaled the wall, with his eyes. M. dela Tour put his glasses 
on his nose, looked at the flower, and, stroking his chin: “ Poof!” 
said he, “it is only a wild pink. That is too trifling a thing; it 
is not worthy of you.” 

“They are too green,” retorted Madame de Lievitz laughing. 
Then, looking at her watch: “ We must run away,” she said to 
the doctor. “We have two sick people to see before dinner.” 

She approached us, and shook hands with Richardet, saying 
she hoped to see him often at Maxilly. I did not succeed in 
meeting her eyes. 
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I went back with Richardet to the Tour Ronde: “ After all,” 
he said, “the man with gold spectacles may be right ; she may be 
as good as the holy wafer. I only find one fault with her; her 
political and social principles are really deplorable. Russians, 
when they meddle with politics, are wild revolutionists.” 

“Eh!” said I: “ you did not understand that she was making 
game of you all the time ?” 

Between nine and ten o’clock I escaped from the Jasmine, and 
in twenty minutes I was at Maxilly at the foot of the old tower. 
The moon, which was at the full, lighted up the ruin magnifi- 
cently ; she loves dead and desolate places. I had remarked in 
the orchard a ladder leaning against a cherry-tree. I found the 
cherry-tree without trouble; the ladder was still there, I seized it 
and carried it off,and entering the ruin I climbed up the staircase 
which broke off at the first storey. When I reached the top step 
I raised my ladder, mounted it and found myself on the top of the 
wall. The tuft of pinks grew two yards beyond a large buttress, 
which jutted out some two feet from the bare wall. I pulled up 
my ladder, and drew it along the wall until it was stopped by the 
buttress, but I had no means of steadying it. Who could say that 
it would not slip? One false step and I should fall froma height 
of more than forty feet. A thought crossed my mind like a flash 
of lightning : “ Here am I launched in a break-neck adventure,” 
I said to myself. “ Presently, perhaps, I shall have killed myself 
for the sake of trying to give a wild pink to a woman I have only 
known fora few days and whom I desire rather than love. Is 
not my life worth more than that?” Still, I did not hesitate for 
a moment; I had sworn to myself that I would have the flower, 
and I would not break my word. 

(To be continued.) 


Through the Gavlist Tines. 





(Continued from page 353.) 
I WAS at three in the morning awakened out of a very sound 
sleep, which had commenced about eight on the previous eveu- 
ing, which had continued in defiance and disregard of mosquitos, 
and in which I had enjoyed the luxury of a bed for the firs: 
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time for three clear days and nights. Ata quarter to four the 
diligence started for Vittoria, the capital of the neighboring 
province of Alava, and on the high road between France and 
Madrid, from which city it is distant 190 miles. We had four 
good horses to our very bad diligence, which carried at first nine 
passengers besides the driver; two of us were in the coupé, myself 
and a Spanish civil engineer, who, fortunately for me, not only 
spoke French, but was a native of the province, speaking fluently 
the Basque patois; four of our fellow-passengers were in the 
interior, where the temperature was that of a Turkish bath, in 
which tobacco smoke and garlic furnished a cheerful and piquant 
corrective for eyes and nose ; the other three were in the ban- 
quette, or open huge leather-hooded seat, in company with the 
driver, a very jolly devil-me-care sort of personage. We started 
at a gallop and went down hill at the same pace, nearly ending 
our journey almost at the very start, for the rusty break would 
not work, and the over-weighted diligence swung to and fro in 
a series of irregular lurches and uncomfortable bumps as the 
wheels jumped a larger stone than usual. Luckily the hill was 
not a high one, and although the crowding coach provoked some 
kicking from the horses and much swearing or praying from the 
driver, we soon came toa stop in a sort of mixed heap at the 
bottom of the hill, and this without overturning our lumbering 
vehicle. When we came to a standstill everyone appeared to 
shout at once. A passenger who belonged to the district begged 
some olive oil from a neighboring farm house, and the rusty 
screw was bathed and wrenched and twisted backwards and 
forwards until, in the exhilaration of his unwonted oil bath, he 
became a dark-looking respectable break, instead of a red, rusty, 
impracticable piece of old iron. 

During this enforced halt I got out to stretch my legs and 
listen to the curious intonings in the Basque talk. The Basque 
—which is as different from Spanish as is Welsh from English 
—has given plenty of employment for the conjecture and hy- 
pothesis of philologists and anthropologists. It is probably more 
ancient than any spoken tongue in Europe, and is almost the 
only tongue of the peasantry of the north-western provinces. To 
journey by road across the Vascagondas, and not to know Basque, 
necessitates, as I know from mournful experience, considerable 
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proficiency in the language of signs so dear to James I., and 
much philosophy in enduring the consequences of ridiculous 
blunders. The Basque peasants are hard-working and independent, 
industriously tilling the small plots of land which in England 
would be passed as unprofitable. Some of the tillage I saw was 
curiously primitive. In digging, a wide fork with long prongs 
and a large handle is used. On this two persons work, and in 
each case I witnessed the twain were always man and woman. 
The fork is pressed deep into the earth by the full united weight 
of the man and woman, who literally climb on it, first with the 
one foot, then with both, so that it sinks into the ground with 
the whole weight of the twain, and then the two tug and push, 
a full tug backward and a slight push forward, until a quantity 
of soil is loosened and turned over. Hands serve as much as 
possible ; tools are scarce. The manure was scattered over the 
fields by hand, and mostly by women. Maize and haricots, 
apparently the chief crops, were sewn in scratchings, made by 
the hand, each handful of seed being immediately covered by 
shuffling the earth over the seed with the naked foot, the toes 
being pointed downward, so that the men and women thus 
engaged appeared as if dancing. 

The first real evidence of fear of Carlists since leaving San 
Sebastien was seen at Tolosa, an old town on the river Oria about 
35 miles South west of Bayonne, which was fortified with wooden 
stockades, loopholed for guns. The bridge we crossed was doubly 
protected with loopholed barricades with just enough opening to 
allow us to pass, and with sand bags and huge logs at hand to close 
the gap. Tolosa—a walled town—looked quite Mauresque with its 
gates and flanking towers. The houses were of stone with pro- 
jecting iron balconies. In peaceful times it is a manufacturing 
centre, but was now full of soldiers, who seemed indisposed to 
quit its sheltering walls. As the Oria flowed at the foot of Mount 
Alduba we came to the town Alegria, where some traces of 
past fighting were seen, and where, in addition to outside 
stockades, the Town Hall in the centre of the town was forti- 
fied, the doors and lower windows being blocked up with huge 
stones coarsely mortared and with portholes left for firing 
through. Soon after leaving Alegria, which is 18 miles from 
San Sebastien, we came on a shocking sight. The Carlists, pious 
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folk all of them with their weapons blessed by the priests, had 
cut the line on a rather high embankment close to the mouth 
of a railway tunnel, the mouth of which shewed that an attempt 
had been made to destroy the tunnel with gunpowder. No 
warning was given, and the next train from Vittoria for San 
Sebastien came with its ordinary freight of peaceful passengers. 
The wrecks of the ruin were still there. Two carriages had 
rolled over the side of the embankment, and one had crushed 





VILLAFRANCA., 


into the other in the field below, with beneath them a guard's 
van smashed; on the line the ruins of three carriages crushed 
into one another; and on all, the ghastly, sickening, dull dried 
patches told how more had been wrecked than mere wood 
and iron. And yet gentle Legitimist ladies in Paris subscribed 
and prayed for the Carlist ruffians, and subscriptions for them 


were advertised in the London Times; they were in arms for 
C 
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the Bourbon and divine right. Had they been Communists 
or Invincibles instead of Carlists ....? 

Villafranca itself is a walled city, dating back a long while 
indeed, and looking as if it had been transplanted from the 
middle ages to the 19th century. Its broken and time-crumbled 
walls—even though here and there patched with strong wooden 
stockades--seemed the very mockery of fortification. Sentries 
were numerous, the garrison strong, and the formidable barricades 
in the deep archway by which we entered showed that the Car- 
lists were held in fear. I noticed here how few of the militia or 
volunteers wore shoes ; nearly all these, and, indeed, many of the 
regulars, wore alpagartas. These are thick soles of a whitish- 
looking skin with no upper whatever, and tied on to the feet and 
ankle by about a dozen narrow strips of thinner skin. It is said 
that the men can march in them for longer distances and with 
less fatigue than they would in boots. Such of the peasants as do 
not walk barefoot wear these alpagartas. 

At Zumurraga two yoke of oxen were added to our four horses 
to drag us up the steep sides of one of the smaller mountain 
ranges branching from the Pyrenees. For miles the only sign of 
Carlists was in the ruins, showing where they had destroyed 
railway bridges, as at Beasain, and in the preparations against 
attack evident in each town we passed through. At Montdragon 
street fighting had either already taken place or was regarded as 
imminent, for a shot-proof passage had been built, at the height 
of the first-floor windows, across the narrow main street, loop- 
holed for firing from each side and underneath. Our first forced 
stoppage by force or fear of arms was at Arichavaletta, where the 
troops crossed bayonets in front of our horses; but this was 
ridiculous enough. The officer in command of the Spanish forces 
had broken his meerschaum pipe, and it was with much cere- 
mony handed to our driver for transport to Vittoria for repair. I 
began to disbelieve some of the Carlist rumors, and to consider 
others as exaggerated; and though at Ezcorriaza—where the 
inhabitants were credited with Carlist proclivities—most of the 
houses were deserted, and those of the inhabitants remaining 
stared at us as if in curious pity, I came to the conclusion that 
as four-fifths of the journey to Vittoria had been completed in 
safety the risk was now not great, especially as even the pessimists 
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agreed that the nearest Carlists were miles away from the spot we 
had reached. I was wrong; the last fifth of our journey was 
unexpectedly the most perilous, and occupied more time than all 
the rest. At the Cuesta de Salinos two roads branched off, one 
ascending the mountain, the other following the valley; at the 
junction was stationed a rather good-looking young man in a blue 
blouse and trousers, and wearing a blue cap, armed with rifle and 
revolver, the latter in his sash and with a cord passed through a 





ring on the butt, and, slung round the young man’s neck, a 
bayonet-sword completed the equipment. A few, to me, incom- 
prehensible words in Basque were exchanged between the young 
man and our driver, the former waving his hand in the direction 
of the lower road, along which our driver turned his horses. 


“ At last the Carlists,” said my travelling companion ; and about 
C2 
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half a mile further suddenly started up as rough a specimen of 
the human family as one could well desire to avoid, a sort of 
unwashed, uncombed, unshaven Philip Callan. His dress and 
arms were similar to the one we had passed ; and as he directed 
the driver to halt he was joined by two others worse dressed, the 
cap alone making any pretence of uniform, and apparently only 
armed with common-looking guns. One of the three was probably 
a deserter from the Spanish regular army, as he wore part of the 
uniform of the 29th infantry regiment. Our driver talked to the 
leader in Basque, but in a voice so low that my companion could 
not hear ; and when after a few sentences our driver gathered up 
his reins, and, with whip and cry, urged his horses into a sharp 
gallop, leaving the Carlists behind, I confess to agreeable disap- 
pointment and some puzzlement. Why had the Carlists allowed 
us to go on? We were now only a few miles from Vittoria, and 
they had let us out of their hands. I uncocked my revolver, of 
which I had brought the pouch on my belt more to the front, and 
I began to believe that, in relating the vices of Carlists, their 
virtues had been overlooked. Senor de Churruca (my companion) 
was less satisfied, and cast anxious glances towards the heights ; 
and my confidence was soon shaken by the sight of a house still 
in flames, and all the signs near it of a recent severe and bloody 
struggle. In the distance several blue uniforms were visible ; 
and almost directly after, at the Fuente de Artaban, we came toa 
dead stop, fairly in the hands of the Carlists, like fish in a net. 
The stop where we were captured was close to Ulsbarri Gamboa, 
in the province of Alaba, at the foot of the Montanas de Artaban. 
A party of twelve were drawn across the road, two others were 
stationed as sentries on some high ground just above the road, 
and more near, hidden from us by the banks of the road, but so 
close that they talked with our captors. 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
(To be continued.) 
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On Diaryu-~Keepina. 
—_—— 


A MAGAZINE paper was once written about a possessed publisher 
who advertised for MSS. from amateur writers, promising to 
endeavor to sell them to the best advantage, and who was ruined 
by his outlay in storing and cataloguing the mountains of material 
he received, having finally to sell all as waste paper. Had that 
apocryphal speculator advertised for bona fide private diaries, 
the response would doubtless have been much less overwhelming, 
(lespite the probably greater body of existing material of that 
order ; but there would have been a considerably brighter pros- 
pect of work for the printers. For there is reason to believe 
that many members of the great and respectable class of diary- 
keepers, without any special literary ability, contrive to make 
records of a sort that would be very interesting reading to the 
majority of their fellows. For that very reason, of course, the 
world is little likely to be favored with the perusal. Edgar Poe 
has a noteworthy passage on the subject. “If,” he says, “any 
ambitious man have a fancy to revolutionise at one effort the 
universal world of human thought, human opinion, and human 
sentiment, the opportunity is his own—the road to immortal 
renown lies straight, open, and unencumbered before him. All 
that he has to do is to write and publish a very little book. Its 
title should be simple—a few plain words—‘ My Heart Laid Bare.’ 
But—this little book must be true to its title. 

“ Now, is it not very singular that, with the rabid thirst for 
notoriety which distinguishes so many of mankind—so many, 
too, who care not a fig what is thought of them after death, there 
should not be found one man having sufficient hardihood to 
write this little book? To write, I say. There are ten thousand 
men who, if the book were once written, would laugh at the 
notion of being disturbed by its publication during their life, 
and who could not even conceive why they should object to its 
being published after their death. But to write it—vhere is the 
rub. No man dare write it. No man ever will dare write it. 
No man could write it, even if he dared. The paper would 
shrivel and blaze at every touch of the fiery pen.” 

Without dwelling on the modification and consequent logical 
derangement to which Poe subjects his own proposition, it may 
be remarked that the very rarity of anything approaching to such 
self-exposure as he speaks of is a proof that a “rabid thirst for 
notoriety,” is by no means so common among mankind as he and 
others have asserted. As a matter of fact the passion in question 
is confined to intelligences of a weak order, or to minds positively 
diseased, such as that of the assassin Guiteau ; and it is easy to 
understand why it should be so. The thirst for notoriety spoken 
of—which is assumed to be something different from the desire 
for fame—implies a tendency to unreserved self-exposure which 
is directly opposed to the primary instinct of self-preservation, 
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and is naturally as much more rare than suicide as the dread of 
deep disgrace is stronger than the fear of death. The assumption 
is, of course, that the notoriety would be earned at the expense of 
respect. Poe would probably admit that the book which came 
nearest his stipulation in intention and effect was the “ Confes- 
sions” of Rousseau ; and the question at once arises why Rous- 
seau’s example has had no considerable imitator. Clearly the 
“rabid thirst for notoriety,” is in the main a gratuitous addition 
to the already sufficiently extensive catalogue of human vices. 


The Diary which has gained the greatest amount of notice in 
literature is undoubtedly that of Samuel Pepys; and if any 
example could encourage diarists avid of notoriety to the act of 
publication it would be his. The side-lights thrown by his eager 
gossip on the life of his time undoubtedly give his book a special 
value for students of history; but its charm, its distinctive 
quality as a book, is its incomparable naiveté of self-portraiture. 
And here comes up the psychological problem underlying all 
diary-keeping : What induces men and women to write down 
deliberately in their diaries—as probably the majority of diary- 
keepers do—not only much that they would be horrified to have 
published, but much that can only give them discomfort in the 
after-reading ? Men have confessed that they have noted fully 
in their diaries—destined to be seen by no other eye—details of 
their lives of which they are thoroughly ashamed ; and they have 
the utmost difficulty in accounting for the proceeding. To be 
sure, there is the class of religious diarist, who notes down his 
aberrations from the path of pietistic righteousness with a sense 
of supplementing the ritual he assists at in church ; the “we are 
all miserable sinners ” having a certain precision and consequent 
satisfying quality given it by the particularisation of venial sins. 
In many diaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
to be found gloomy confessions of indulgence in carnal gaiety and 
ungodly mirth, fitted to arouse speculation as to the effect of the 
mirth of such people as the writers on those who might witness 
it. Then we are all conscious of having at times ministered to 
our own amour-propre by confessing to certain weaknesses, 
having all the while a secret feeling that by the candor of our 
acknowledgment we place ourselves above even our own re- 
proaches, to say nothing of those of our confidant. Says La 
Rochefoucault : “Nous avouons nos défauts pour réparer par 
notre sincérité le tort qwils nous font dans l’esprit des autres. 
Nous n’avouons jamais nos défauts que par vanité.” But this 
clearly will not cover all the confessions men make in their 
diaries. Take a few samples from old Pepys—we always style 
him old, though he was a dressy gentleman under thirty when he 
wrote the greater part of the Diary that has come down to us. 
Pepys may have had a sense of creditable candor in noting down 
how he broke his vows against play-going and wine-drinking ; 
how he bought a poor’s box in which to put his “ forfeites ;” and 
how he repented of having circumvented his vow by giving a 
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friend money to pay for Mr. and Mrs. Pepys and the friend at the 
play, seeing the “fallacy” of that brilliant stratagem. He may 
have felt that he was wisely impressing an error on his memory 
when he wrote that “This morning, observing some things to be 
laid up not as they should be by my girl, I took a broom and basted 
her till she cried extremely, which made me vexed ; but before I 
went out I left her appeased.” There is certainly no harrowing 
consciousness of turpitude behind the “God forgive me” which regu- 
larly rounds off the mention of novel-reading and similar crimes on 
the Sundays; and it was doubtless with a sensation of imbecile 
complacency that the foolish little beau recorded in his mixture 
of shorthand and longhand how he had walked a little way 
with a lady who looked back at him, though he could not go far 
lest his page should see him. But it is incredible that any man 
could have had any scintillation of agreeable feeling in writing 
down, or in looking forward to re-reading, such a memorandum 
as this: “Mr. Brand paid me the debt he acknowledged he 
owed me for my service in his business of the Tangier merchant 
—twenty pieces of new gold—a pleasant sight. It cheered my 
heart; and he being gone, I home to supper, and showed them 
to my wife ; and she, poor wretch, would fain have kept them 
to look on, without any other design but a simple love to them ; 
but I thought it not convenient, and so took them into my 
own hand.” Here the record is one of simple silliness ; as may 
also be said of the early entry noting the receipt of a letter 
superscribed “to 8. P., Esq., of which God knows I was not a 
little proud;” and of that telling of how the diarist “ took 
much pleasure to have the neighbors come forth into the yard” 
to hear him play his “viallin.” But if a man will record such 
matters, what will he not record? To say nothing of the 
memoranda of affairs which Pepys admitted to be discreditable, 
let the most confirmed diarist imagine himself turning back on 
records of his conduct like those quoted, and express his sensa- 
tions. They would be chiefly expressible in terms of embar- 
rassing physical symptoms; and yet it is not unwarrantable to 
say that these records of Pepys are no more puerile for him than 
are for them some made by many estimable diarists of a dis- 
tinctly higher order of mind. It does seem as if we were led 
to conclude that downright diary-keeping is a weakness. To set 
down Pepys as the typical diarist would be to make a generalisa- 
tion that every diarist would protest against; but let it be 
remembered that Pepys’ is one of the few diaries which have 
been reproduced fully for after generations, and that what he 
did was simply to give a faithful record of his feelings in 
regard to his experiences, great and small. This is what the 
true diary-keeper does, and what one cannot help asking is, Why 
does he do it ? 


Various motives may be suggested. There is the feeling that 
one would like in after years to look back on a particular account 
of how one spent one’s time at any period; and there is a very 
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common tendency among young people to indulge in a species of 
self-pity by imagining themselves old, and looking back on their 
lost youth. The most thoroughly legitimate sort of diary-keeping 
is that of noting down records of experiences which we feel to be 
either peculiarly important to ourselves, or to be of such a kind 
as may conceivably be worth recalling in after years for the bene- 
fit of others. Of this type of diarist, perhaps, the most perfect 
example in English literature is John Evelyn; and with him in 
view it is, perhaps, necessary to place a limitation on the proposi- 
tion that the true diary-keeper makes a note of his feelings ; 
though seeing that Evelyn usually only writes on a few days in 
each month, it is quite admissible to say he is not a true diarist. 
Certainly no one could accuse him of taking sentimental notes of 
his sensations. Here are three consecutive entries from his diary 
in 1647, when he was twenty-six years old and living in Paris: 


‘*In May I fell sick and had very weak eyes, for which ailment I was 
foure times let blood. 

‘22 May. My valet (Hebert) robb’d me of cloths and plate to the value 
of threescore pounds, but thro’ the diligence of Sir Richard Browne, his 
Majesty’s Resident at the Court of France, and with whose lady and 
family I had contracted a greate friendship (and particularly set my 
affections on a daughter) I recover’d most of them, obtaining of the Judge 
with no small difficulty that the processe against the thiefe should not 
concerne his life, being his first offence. 

**10 June. We concluded about my marriage. ... . 


The diarist whose only allusion to his courtship is made ina 
parenthesis in an account of how he was robbed by his valet, can 
hardly be charged with wasting time in analysing or memorising 
his feelings; and, indeed, the average diarist will probably 
declare that this was not diary-keeping at all. The same 
judgment might be passed on the journal of good John Wool- 
man, of whom Lamb said: “Get the writings of John Woolman 
by heart;” and who made such a strong impression on that 
voluminous diarist, Henry Crabb Robinson, who himself belonged 
to the order of practical chroniclers above indicated as the legiti- 
mate, though he chronicled much small beer. It is possible, 
however, to attain a generalisation, and that not an arbitrary one, 
which shall to a certain extent explain or apply to the Evelyns, 
Woolmans and Robinsons, as well as the Pepyses and the tran- 
scribers of their daily emotions. Certainly it does not go far, but 
it is a step towards settlement. Diary-keeping—so might the 
generalisation be worded—is only one outcome of the innate 
impulse to self-expression which moves men to make statues and 
gardens, and novels and religions, and to be mimics, critics, singers, 
and politicians. At first sight this postulate may look a trifle 
absurd, but it is in a measure the proper answer to the question 
why people keep diaries, the fact being that diarists do not, as a 
rule, ask what good end they are serving any more than the 
artist does when he contemplates painting a picture, or the poet 
when he meditates a poem. The joy with which Pepys records 
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having met a man who had kept a diary for forty years is that of 
a man with a special taste, pleased to find a kindred soul. 


It would not, of course, follow from this that where diary- 
keeping takes the shape of recording one’s hopes and fears and 
ordinary reflexions it is an exercise worth indulging in, much less 
that the practice is not open to criticism in detail. In regard to 
the regular habit, the boy’s primitive contempt for it as apper- 
taining emphatically to girls is surely not unhealthy. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that any of us could not at any time be better 
employed than in putting into writing, not intended to be read 
by anyone else, how he or she has been melancholy or merry, or 
has suffered injury to the feelings, or has thought a thought which 
has in it nothing particularly elusive, and as little that is valuable. 
How much time is misspent in this way it is of course impossible 
to calculate ; but it must be considerable. Some notions on the 
subject may be gathered from ladies’ novels. It would indeed 
be unwarrantable to assume that the samples of diary-writing to 
be found in such works are generally true to actual practice, any 
more than that the novels as wholes are true to life. Those ficti- 
tious diaries which convey lengthy narratives in full, the diarist 
having all along noted everything necessary to the story as if 
under a presentiment that it would all prove to be to the purpose, 
and as if preserved by instinct from noting irrelevant details— 
these productions probably simulate nobody’s practice ; and it is 
very certain that no person of the male sex ever evolved anything 
like the extracts from the diary kept by the ineffable tutor in 
“Shirley.” On the other hand it is extremely dubious whether 
any woman ever was delivered of a series of aphorisms even 
distantly resembling those presented as extracts from Ottilie’s 
diary in Goethe’s “ Wahlverwandschaften ;” among which, by the 
way, is presented as an original reflexion of that remarkable 
young lady the observation about no man’s being a hero to his 
valet, which is a good deal older than Goethe. The imagi- 
native diary-writing of the inferior novelists, however, could 
hardly go on as it does if there were no practice of the 
kind widely prevailing; and if the author of “ Villette” 
could imagine for a man of the genus hero such stuff as purports 
to come from the diary of Louis Moore, the reflexions some of 
her less gifted sisters indite for themselves must be remarkable 
indeed. As before remarked, many private diaries must be very 
interesting reading, but that would be because of candid or morbid 
self-portraiture, or for private experiences, not for any literary 
quality proper; and deliberate self-expression purely for one’s 
own study can hardly be made out to be otherwise than an un- 
profitable species of employment. As for the impassioned out- 
pourings after the fashion of the heroines of lady novelists, they 
find but one species of defence—that they represent a sort of 
safety-valve for feminine hearts at high pressure. And as the 
defence is transparently disingenuous no more need be said. All 
these things are—in two senses—vanity. The danger of all diary- 
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keeping is that even when the original purpose is to keep notes 
that are worth keeping, there is a tendency to go lower. Macau- 
lay’s journal seems to have been undertaken honestly for the 
purpose of refreshing his memory, in addition to making notes of 
his reading—a distinctly dubious species of record, savoring of 
vanity in no small degree. At length he came to be capable of 
writing thus on his own portrait: “I am no judge of the like- 
ness; but the face is characteristic. It is the face of a man of 
considerable mental powers, great boldness and frankness, and a 
quick relish for pleasure. It is not unlike Mr. Fox’s face in 
general expression. I am quite content to have such a physiog- 
nomy.” Harmless, but not very wise. When a man takes to 
commenting complacently on his own features for his own private 
edification, he is in a fair way to rival the average diary-keeper of 
the other sex. This, too, is vanity. On the whole the limits of 
wisdom in the matter are tolerably clear. In these days of news- 
papers the private chronicling of great events is of course out of 
the question. Grateful for the ons mots recorded by the Gre- 
villes, and even for much of the gossip of Crabb Robinson— 
despite the philosophic anathemas of Mr. Herbert Spencer—we 
may take notes such as we may think worth transmitting to the 
next generation. But, alas, such notes can seldom be made by 
the majority of us; we shall need no day-spaced diary to make 
them. In short, downright diary-keeping is a pursuit to be 
shunned. J. ROBERTSON. 








On the Anniversary of the Fall of 
the Bastille. 


How comes the remembrance now, 

O Republic !—grown stately and strong, 
And bearing a brandless brow 

After such years of wrong— 

Of the deed thou didst in the gloom, 

In the murky light of the dawn, 

When thy curtains of life were drawn, 
And thou didst leap from the womb 
With a myriad-sinewed might, 
Hurling thyself forthright 

At the fortress of Thronéd Crime ? 

It shattered before thy shout, 

O terrible Birth of Time! 

And now, after all thy throes 

Of fever and dreadful doubt, 

And swooning of weary years, 

Surely thy heart’s blood flows 

With a stronger throb, and careers 

To a measure of lofty mirth, 

At the thought of the deed of thy birth !—M. J. R. 
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THE most marvellous and complex case of cell-development is 
that of the gradual evolution of the sense-organs from the simple 
epidermal cells of the embryo, and here, as elsewhere, it is neces- 
sary, in order thoroughly to understand the unfolding complexity, 

: that we should study the evolution of the organ in the race as 
well as the evolution of the organ in the individual. In a few 
months the swift evolution of the organ in the individual rushes 
over the path trodden step by step through centuries in the slow 
evolution of the organ in the race, and by the study of embryo- 
logical development we learn to appreciate more fully the racial. 
I propose to take the eye as, in many ways, the most interesting 
of the sense-organs, and since the evolution will be most readily 
followed after the student has gained a clear and definite idea 
of the eye in the higher animals, we will begin by the dissection 
of a sheep’s or bullock’s eye. 

The first thing is to procure from a friendly butcher half a 
dozen eyes, which will be handed over in a very messy condition, 
with lumps of fat and dangling muscles, which by no means 
add to their beauty. The next work to do is to clean them 

thoroughly—a somewhat tedious process—until you have before 
you a spherical body, with a firm smooth exterior, at one side 
of which is a transparent looking protuberance, occupying about 
one-sixth of the whole surface, and at the side opposite to this 
a thick white cord-like body, with soft interior and dense coat. 

This firm smooth white opaque coat, covering five-sixths of 
the eyeball, and the transparent remaining sixth, together form 
the first or external tunic of the eye. From its hardness the 
opaque part has received the name of the Sclerotic (axAnpos, hard), 
and its function is protective ; it guards the marvellously delicate 
internal structures, and preserves the spherical form of the eye. 
Into this firm coat are inserted the muscles which turn the 
eyeball by their contractions. The coat itself is a fine example 
of white fibrous tissue, and contains very few blood vessels. 
At the back, the student should note that the firm fibrous coat 
of the cord-like body mentioned above, the optic nerve, is con- 
tinuous with the sclerotic. Now turning to the front of the 
eyeball, the transparent protuberance, the cornea, is found to be 
also continuous with the sclerotic, but to differ from it in its 
transparency and flaccidity. Thin as it looks, however, it con- 
sists of no less than five layers, two of which are elastic, and 
according to Dr. Jacob (quoted by Gray) they serve ‘to preserve 
the requisite permanent correct curvature of the flaccid cornea 
proper.” The inner of these layers, with its epithelial coating, 
together form the “membrane of Descemet” (Fig. 1. m.), or the 
membrana Descemetica. The epithelial coating of the outer 
elastic layer is the conjunctival membrane, and the clear pure 
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“ white” of the human eye consists of the cornea covered with 
this conjunctival membrane. 

Now place the eye in a dish of water, and with a keen-edged 
knife cut it right across from the top downwards, severing it 
into two equal halves. You will then have an object resembling 
Fig. 1, and will be able to recognise the various parts figured 
therein. The firm white coat, a, is seen to be of considerable 
thickness; the cornea, ), with its conjunctival membrane, ¢, 
should be carefully studied through a small magnifying glass, 
the inner line, m, being the membrane of Descemets. 





Fig. 1. 
(After Haeckel.) 


Lying within the sclerotic will be seen the second, or middle 
tunic of the eye, the dark-colored choroid, e. Leaving the eye 
which has been divided, take another, and placing it in a second 
dish of water, pinch up a little bit of the sclerotic with a pair of 
tolerably strong pincers. The proceeding will cost the novice 
much trouble, for the sclerotic is so tightly stretched that the 
*‘pinching up” is by no means as easy to do as it is to talk about. 
Still, as small boys write in their copy-books, Labor omnia vincit ; 
and when success is attained, a sharp cut of the scissors across the 
fold thus obtained will yield entrance within the well-guarded 
citadel. When a hole has been made in this fashion, it is easy to 
cut from it round the eye-ball; but before doing this, a really 
careful student will insert the end of a blow-pipe through the 
hole, and blow with tolerable vigor, thus separating the sclerotic 
from the delicate choroid underneath. Then the sclerotic can be 
removed piece by piece. Before, however, removing the front 
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portion take the eye out of the water, and put it on a dry board. 
Then, on pulling gently forward the front part, attached to the 
cornea—taking great care not to pull away the colored part, the 
iris, Fig. 1, h—a transparent watery fluid will be seen to escape 
as the cornea separates from the iris. This is the aqueous humor, 
which fills up the whole space between the iris and the convex 
cornea, thus forming the “first lens” of the eye of the higher 
animals. Its shape will be seen in Fig. 1. This aqueous humor 
also fills up the little space between the iris and the dotted line. 
It is, as its name implies, watery, and is indeed water with a few 
salts in solution, chiefly chloride of sodium (common salt). 

The choroid itself underlies the sclerotic throughout, and 
differs from it in being very thin and very vascular. “It is 
pierced behind by the optic nerve, and terminates in front at the 
ciliary ligament, where it bends inwards, and forms on its,inner 
surface a series of folds or plaitings, the ciliary processes” (Gray). 
These processes are seen at g, and may be observed in the section 
made on the first eye. To see them, however, most satisfactorily 
take a third eye, and cut it in half transversely. Then in the half 
containing the cornea, looking at it from within, you will see a 
circle of plaits, exquisitely regular and beautiful, and these plaits 
are the ciliary processes. 

The choroid proper consists of two layers, the outer containing 
pigment cells, but consisting to a great extent of branching 
arteries and veins (the ven vorticose), while the inner layer is a 
mere plexus (a network) of delicate blood-vessels, called capil- 
laries, because they are so small as to be like hairs. (Capillaries 
are the tiny vessels in which the smallest arteries, or arterioles, 
end, and in which the smallest veins begin ; they are most nume- 
rous in those parts of the body which require the greatest amount 
of nourishment.) This layer of capillaries in the choroid has 
received the name of tunica Ruychiana. 

The iris, h, is a circle, consisting chiefly of involuntary mus- 
cular fibres, some of which are arranged in a narrow belt round 
the inner edge—that is, the edge surrounding the pupil; other 
fibres radiate from the pupil outwards. In looking at a living 
human eye, the black spot in the centre is the pupil, and is a mere 
empty space ; the iris is the band of color surrounding the pupil, 
and takes its name (iris, a rainbow) from the different shades 
found in different people. Taking Eye No. 3, look carefully for 
the ciliary muscle, f, forming another circle, internal to the iris 
and attached to the choroid. That delicate band plays a most im- 
portant part in our visual capacity, as we shall hereafter see. 

And now comes the difficult part of our work. This delicate 
choroid must be removed in most dainty fashion, to expose the 
third, or internal tunic, the all-important retina, the nervous coat 
of the eye. Eye No. 2 will serve for this dissection, while Eye 
No. 3 will show tn situ the inner surface of the retina. Lift up 
this delicate coat and notice its thinness ; yet that thin, fragile 
structure is composed of no less than ten distinct layers. What the 
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microscope has done for us may be judged by looking at the thin, 
wafer-like membrane, and then glancing at Fig. 2, which is merely 
the membrane very highly magnified. 








Fig. 2. 
(After Haeckel.) 


Vertical section through a piece of the human retina. 1. Membrana , 
limitans interna. 2. Optic nerve-fibres. 3. Ganglion cells. 4. 
Internal granular layer. 5. Intergranular layer. 6. External granu- 
lar layer. 7. Optic cells. 8. Membrana limitans externa. 9. Rods 
and cones. 10. Pigment layer. Very highly magnified. 


Such a preparation, however, needs the very highest technical 
skill, and while I advise all students to study preparations of 
the retina made by themselves, they must, if they want to see 
all that is shewn in the picture, buy a section from a good micro- 
scopist, and even then they will need a higher objective than 
is found with the ordinary microscope. ; 
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Of these ten layers Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6,8, may be dismissed, so far 
as our purpose is concerned, noting only the close inter-communi- 
cations of these cells, the delicate processes sent out, connecting 
cell with cell, layer with layer. No. 10 also need not delay us 
long; it isa single layer of hexagonal cells, containing granules 
of pigment (Fig. 3), and used to be regarded as belonging to the 





(After Haeckel.) 


choroid, and as forming its third layer. Embryological investi- 
gation has shewn that it is part of the retina. In albinos there 
is no pigment in this layer, nor, indeed, in their case is there 
any in the cells of the choroid itself. 
About layers 2, 3, 7, 9, there is more to be said, but these must 
wait till next month. ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be continued.) 








A Curious Ghost Storn. 
(A FACT.) 





THE following remarkable narrative has reached my hands; it 
relates the experiences of a prisoner, a man of perfect integrity, 
who happened to be confined in gaol in consequence of a lament- 
able blunder. I can vouch for the trustworthiness of the tale. 
ANNIE BESANT. 





Among the many experiences I had during my imprisonment 
there was one which interested me greatly, first from its entire 
novelty and next as throwing alight on one of the factors in 
religious superstition of which I had, hitherto, thought little. 
I speak of mental hallucinations. When I was first in prison 
the entire change from my former active life, the wretched 
criminal surroundings, the solitude, the misery of not knowing 
what was happening outside, and a number of other causes in- 
cidental to my position, brought me down to a state of great 
nervous depression. I ate scarce half my prison allowance of 
food, and what I did eat being altogether different from that to 
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which I was accustomed, caused a general derangement of my 
system, so that in abouta fortnight I was in as miserable a 
state as I could be. It was about that time that I began to 
experience the curious phenomena I am about to speak of. We 
went to bed at 8 p.m., and arose at 6 a.m. I was from half an 
hour to an hour in getting to sleep, and then I slept fairly soundly 
until as nearly as I can judge about 3 a.m. One morning I 
seemed suddenly to awake and to be aware of some one being 
in my cell. I was not dreaming. I was fully conscious of where 
I was and under what circumstances. I was sure that I could 
hear a stealthy step going round the cell and at last coming to 
my bed, and then a hand passed gently along the bed from the 
feet to the head. I thought I would lie quite still until the 
hand came within reach, and then suddenly clutch it and rouse 
myself completely. I did so, the hand touched my shoulder 
and I grasped tightly a wrist and roused myself suddenly ; of 
course the wrist melted away and I was alone, but so real did 
it seem that I was some time before I could assure myself that 
I had been the subject of adelusion. The next night, or rather 
morning, it came again, and I went through a similar performance, 
and so on regularly for some weeks. Sometimes the operation 
varied; instead of the hand moving along the bed an arm would 
be passed round me, or a face would bend over me and a hand 
pass over my face; but it was always after the steps had gone 
round my cell and it was always a wrist I grasped. Several times 
it occurred after day-break, and I have often laid and reasoned 
it out while waiting its approach; I have told myself that I 
was not dreaming. I have reckoned the day of the week and 
month, whether it was my chapel morning, what happened 
yesterday, etc., all to assure myself that I was in full possession 
of my faculties, and I have deliberately waited until I could 
seize the hand, of course always with the same result; but I 
could never have believed that such hallucinations could appear 
so real. I should know the face (it was always the same) when- 
ever I sawit. There was no feeling of fear, nor anything like 
it, not even of annoyance, only of curiosity. I can well under- 
stand how men impressed with a belief that they had a “ mission ” 
have by fasting and seclusion brought about phenomena, perhaps 
even more complex than I have experienced, and probably more 
apparently real, and being more than willing to accept anything 
of the kind as divine manifestations, they have firmly believed 
them to be so. When my mind was relieved of much of its 
anxiety, I recovered to some extent my wonted strength and 
spirits, and did not see my visitor any more. But I thought it 
worth noting, as I should never have imagined that a hallucination 
could have appeared so intensely real. I may add that the face 
was a pleasant smiling one. I told our chaplain about it, and I 
fear horrified the good man by suggesting that the dreams and 
angel’s visits of the Bible—including Joseph’s—were of the same 
character. He did not think so. 
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“ As you Like it,” which is still our present study, is an excellent 
play for the rare person who needs convincing as to Shakspere’s 
power of dealing with every phase of emotion. It would be half 
a truism to say that any one still open to conviction upon that 
score would not be moved by any number of instances. But 
assuming the existence of so rare a being, let him be conducted to 
the study of this sweet comedy, and if his conversion is not 
accomplished it is hopeless. Wit and humor, power, and even, 
comedy as it is, touches of pathos are here, and more, perhaps, 
than all these, is forthcoming that fine, calm, reflective comment 
upon life in general that sounds through all the plays, but with its 
sweetest, clearest note in these lighter dramas, in which he seems 
to play round life, and is yet sounding its very depths. 

For a phrase of delicate wit, let us take Orlando’s answer to 
Jaques’ query, half insult, half aimlessness, “ What stature is she 
of ?” “She” being Orlando’s betrothed Rosalind. “Just as high as 
my heart,” says Orlando, radiant and defiant. And if humor has 
always a suspicion or more of tears in its voice, and is at its best 
and brightest when the flash of it lights up many thought-avenues, 
we can have no better example than the half-dozen words of 
‘Touchstone to Audrey in the end-scene. Like all his scenes, to 
those that grasp their full, far reaching significance, a great com- 
plexity and collision of feeling and thought are here. The Duke, 
surveying the world with eyes dispassionate, but not passionless, 
his little knot of friend-courtiers learning in some measure to read 
life through these serene eyes, all but one Jaques, languidly 
scanning this strangest pair with a hope that there is novelty in 
them and a longing to discount it ; Orlando with eyes earnest, still 
fixed where Rosalind has out-passed, save when Touchstone’s 
words turn them for a moment on the country-girl ; the ill-assorted 
pair themselves ; Audrey with a blush struggling to show itself on 
the rubicund cheeks, her natural awkwardness intensified under 
the eyes of all these gentlefolk and Touchstone. Of all the mani- 
fold minds in that group his is the most curious study. He sees 
Orlando probably for the first time and is wondering who he is. 
He is again, in this strange forest of Arden, surrounded by the 
dresses, figures, faces that he has been wont to see in Duke Frede- 
rick’s court. Jaques is there, and a cynicism as acute as his own 
and more cultured threatens. And in the midst of this assemblage 
Audrey is by his side. Further he has a very definite if animal 
love. And whatever he may have meant for its upshot, by 
bringing her here he has committed himself beyond the possibility 
of retrieval. The consciousness of this, his affection for her, his 
sense of the ludicrous, his desire that men may think well of him 
first and of her second, the remembrance of his own superiority, 
all blend in his advice to Audrey, standing, all angles and shame- 
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fastness within reach of his elbow nudge. “Bear your body 
more seeming, Audrey.” Power and what I have called reflective 
comment upon life generally are both shown in such passages as 
the familiar seven ages of man, and in Orlando’s words to his 
brother Oliver, betrothed and to be wedded, while Rosalind has 
not as yet declared herself. ‘ How bitter a thing is it to look into 
happiness through another man’s eyes !” 


The case over, the small characters are as visible as ever. Good- 
natured, stupid Le Beau, dully perceiving that Touchstone is 
making fun of him, though wholly in the dark as to the manner 
of it, out of the simple kindliness of his ordinary heart, returning 
to warn Orlando of his incurrence of the Duke’s displeasure, is an 
instance in point. Amiens is a companion picture, somewhat more 
worked out. Amiens is a mediwval and sylvan drawing-room 
tenor. As proof, note his readiness to sing, and the amount of 
pressure necessary to induce him to sing. Note, in fairness to 
himself and his successors, his ability. Oliver, small as is the 
part he plays, is, if we except the pairing him off with hardly- 
entreated Celia, clearly drawn. If nothing else shows to you this, 
consider his friendly talk with Charles the wrestler, in the first 
scene of the play, when he poisons such small mind as lurks 
somewhere in that huge body against Orlando, who is to contend 
with Charles the morrow. This speech—in its smooth suavity, 
its playing upon the most responsive parts of the nature to which 
appeal is made—has always seemed to me a masterpiece of diplo- 
macy. It is the germ of that consistent development of devildom 
that we see playing upon the heart-strings of a certain Moor of 
Venice, and called Iago. 


Corin, small as is the part he plays, is no exception to this 
clearness of minute delineation. He has more philosophy in him 
than many a more pretentious man. At least he has learnt the 
virtue of reticence, for observe how, when the youthful Sylvius, 
maundering on about his love for Pheebe, asks : 


‘** How in any actions most ridiculous 
Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy ? ” 


Corin answers : 
‘* Into a thousand—that I have forgotten.” 


And in all his dealings with Touchstone, and above all with the 
two girl-women, there is the pathetic patience of an old man who 
comes of a race hardly entreated, trodden into the very soil they 
till by the harsh foot of the master-oppressor. 


The strangest instance of the Meissonier pictures in words 
from the pen of Shakspere is, in this play at least, the character of 
Hisperia, the princess’s waiting-woman. You will not find her 
name in the list of dramatis persone. She never appears upon 
the stage, and yet Hisperia is a real, living being to the student of 
her maker’s writings. In the second scene of the second act Duke 
Frederick is inquiring as to the whereabouts of the two sister- 
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cousins. Celia and Rosalind are missing. The second lord makes 
answer : 
‘* Hisperia, the princess’ gentlewoman, 

Confesses that she secretly o’erheard 

Your daughter and her cousin much commend 

The parts and graces of the wrestler 

That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles ; 

And she believes, wherever they are gone, 

That youth is surely in their company.” 


Here is a picture in little. The woman is middle-aged and single, 
acid, eaves-dropping. She would have made a good ally of Polo- 
nius, and would have overheard the interview between his daughter 
and Hamlet had he been otherwhere, but probably not otherwise, 
engaged. She is not only suspicious, but is like all these low 
natures, over-suspicious. She puts the worst possible construction 
upon everything, and, by consequence, an inaccurate construction. 
“That youth,” as it happens, is not “in their company,” at all 
events at present, though Hisperia in her shrill voice has, with 
significant sniff and head-toss, and not without envy gnawing at 
her wasted heart, “ believed ” this much. Her name seems admi- 
rably chosen. There is a shrewish, pinched-up, thin-nosed sound 
about Hisperia full of suggestion. 


To many readers the clown, Touchstone, is as central a figure 
to this comedy as any. He is, as our German commentators have 
pointed out, a clown midway between the rough, humorous 
Launces and Speeds, on the one hand, and the refined, witty Fool 
in “ Lear,” on the other. But Touchstone comes far nearer to this 
latter than to the types of clown encountered in the early plays. 
There is always a considerable method and meaning in his fooling. 
The Duke understands him on a first meeting better than he is 
understood by the younger folk who have known him longer. 
“ He uses his folly like a stalking-house, and under the presenta- 
tion of that he shoots his wit,” says the old man. Every one with 
whom Touchstone comes in contact receives a more or less gentle 
stroke from the whip of his satire. Rosalind, as becomes the 
charm of her nature, gets off most lightly, though even she is not 
left wholly free. When she has read, with a conscious flush upon 
her cheek, the verses she has found addressed to her, he rattles 
off a dozen lines of the like kind, and would know why she 
infects herself with these. But the rest he hits harder than © 
Rosalind. Celia, and, through Celia, Frederick, her father, receive 
their buffet early in the play. The knight who, having sworn by 
his honor and broken his vow, is yet not forsworn, is “ one that 
old Frederick, your father, loves.” Le Beau, bringing the news 
that the girls have lost much good sport of rib-breaking to the . 
tune of an old man’s tears, is asked: “ But what is the sport, 
monsieur, that the ladies have lost?” With the forest men, 
Corin, and poor, jilted William, he is more rough and less ready. 
Cynic Jaques receives at the hands of Touchstone his distinctest 
rebuff. In the last scene it is from Jaques that all the — 
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come to Touchstone. Jaques would draw him out, and is, as 
usual, careless whether the drawing process is painful or not to 
the drawee. Hence the questions border, and at last touch, upon 
the impertinent ; and when, after Touchstone has enumerated the 
seven degrees of a lie, Jaques asks : “ Can you nominate in order 
now the degrees of a lie ?” in hope of forcing a blunder upon the 
jester, the tables are turned by Touchstone’s swift: “O sir, we 
quarrel in print, by the book ; as you have books for good man- 
ners,” followed by an equally swift enunciation of the seven 
stages, in the same order and phraseology as before. The “as you 
have books for good manners,” to Jaques before the sylvan court, 
is a delicious rebuke. 


In Touchstene, also, comes the one touch of nature that 
makes the whole world ’kin. To the old Duke, in that last 
scene, from which I am taking so many illustrations, he speaks 
of Audrey in a sentence that is full of a world of meanings 
—mMeanings as diverse as the auditors of his words, “a poor 
virgin, sir, an ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own.” And this 
Touchstone, with his sententious humor, lit up with occasional 
flashes of an acute wit, shrewd touchstone of all with whom 
he meets, feeling more, as this last-quoted sentence seems to 
prove, than he as a rule cares to show—this rounded, living 
character is wholly of Shakspere’s invention. He does not 
occur in the novel of Lodge. EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 























THE Czar has been crowned, and the chronic discontent in 
Russia is fora brief space ignored in the glowing reports sent 
from Moscow of the coronation festivities. Yet there are rumors 
of some riotings and of fresh Nihilistic activity, and no one 
seems quite confident that to-morrow will be peaceful. The Czar 
evidently fears to trust himself in St. Petersburg, and his clearly 
manifested terror outweighs any loyal demonstration during the 
festivities. The advisers of the Czar seemed determined, by their 
Conservative obstinacy, to help the early ruin of the Empire. 
Instead of following the coronation festivities by a generous and 
wise adoption of measures of reform, the Russian Government 
has issued a few pardons and remitted a few taxes; it has done 
nothing to satisfy the legitimate desires and hopes of educated 
Russians. 
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From Albania we hear of resistance to Turkish orders, and 
of possible further hostilities with Montenegro. The fire is only 
smouldering, it is not extinguished; and a little active help and 
encouragement from Austria or Russia might quickly give us 
another Eastern question in full blaze. 


FRANCE—having lost a brave officer in 'Tonquin—is sending 
out more men. If China does not intervene there will be more 
annexation by France without any clear advantage to Frenchmen. 
Li Hung Chang is credited by some with views which look war- 
like, whilst others are equally positive that China will stop short 
of actual blows. In the Congo district French and Portuguese 
plans are conflicting, and there is considerable irritation. In 
Madagascar the Hovas appeal to the Governments of London, 
Berlin, and Washington against French aggression, basing the 
appeal on the ground that their sovereignty over the territory in- 
vaded has been recognised in various treaties. 


IT is pleasant to have to record that President Grevy has par- 
doned all the men now undergoing imprisonment for complicity 
in the disturbances at Monceau-les-Mines. 


IN Ireland murder rumors do not cease, and it is hard to know 
how much, if any, truth underlies the “ poisoning” stories which 
have formed staple for talk since the dynamite scare has lessened. 
The Pope’s public expression of displeasure has increased the 
amount of the testimonial now being raised for Mr. Parnell. 


THE Conservatives are seeking to outbid the Liberals by so 
revising the purchase clauses of the Irish Land Act, 1881, that 
the State shall advance the whole of the purchase-money, and 
stipulating that the term of repayment by the tenant shall be 
so lengthened that the actual payment of the purchase-money 
should hardly be more than the present rent. This is roughly 
Lord G. Hamilton’s proposal, and Mr. G. O. Trevelyan describes it 
as “ equivalent to transferring the land of Ireland from the land- 
lord to the State.” Anything will be better than murders, coercion 
acts, hangings, and explosions. 


THE Constitutional Rights’ agitation is assuming vast propor- 
tions in the provinces. Those whom Randolph Churchill called 
the “scum” are gathering in large, orderly, and determined 
assemblies to protest against the treasonable infringement of 
Northampton’s rights. The grand demonstration on Skircoat 
Moor, on June 9th, following the enthusiastic gathering at Dews- 
bury, may give the Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam reason to doubt 
whether he is likely to be returned to another Parliament for the 
West Riding of South Yorkshire. Meetings at Armley, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Carlisle, Stockton, Cleveland, Grantham, Dewsbury, 
Skircoat Moor, Halifax, Brighton, Stafford, Accrington and 
Pontefract, held between June 2nd and June 14th, have in some 
cases unanimously, and in others by contemptible minorities, 
declared their determination to stand by Northampton. Two 
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large demonstrations, one at Leeds, the other in London, are 
announced for the coming month, and local meetings are being 
held day by day through the length and breadth of the land. 


THE last arrangement of an English resident with Cetewayo 
in Zululand seems to have broken down, just as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s settlement broke down. 


JOHN BRIGHT must have felt very proud on Wednesday; 
June 13th, in Bingley Hall, when deputations from all England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, backed by more than 20,000 men 
and women of the Midland districts, met todo him honor. The 
regiment of delegates with 150 addresses and innumerable 
presents, the long and lusty cheers and loving words, the hand 
grips and even tears of joy—these were the ‘recompense, with 
interest, for the slanderous revilings with which the tribune of 
the people was met by Whig and Tory journalists thirty years 
ago. 


Two incidents at Bingley Hall have personal interest. One is 
the following passage from the speech of the Right Hon. J. 
Chamberlain :— 


** Within the past three years a duly elected representative of the people— 
(loud cheers, and cries of ‘ Bradlaugh’)—thrice returned to Parliament, 
has been, as we think, illegally and unconstitutionally prevented from 
fulfilling his duties. (Cries of ‘Shame.’) Just thirty years ago Mr. Bright 
was pleading in the House of Commons against the exclusion of the Jews. 
It is left to us to see one of that nation who squeezed himself through 
the portals of the Constitution—(laughter)—now doing his best to close 
the door upon others; but on the occasion to which I refer Mr. Bright 
demanded that the Commons House should be open to. the Commons of 
England—(cheers)—and that every man, be his creed what it might, if 
elected by the free voice of his countrymen, should sit in the House— 
(renewed cheers)—and should vote and take part in all matters affecting 
the United Kingdom. (Hear, hear.) Well, the pleading in favor of the 
Jews has been successful, but the principle laid down is wider than the 
application which has been given to it, and it covers the right of every 
citizen to perform his civic duties irrespective of his opinions upon religious 
faith and doctrine, however obnoxious they may be, however wrong the 
majority may deem them. (Hear, hear.) Though the House of Commons 
has been disputing about the application of this principle, and has not 
been able to see its way to adopt it, I believe the great majority of the 
English people have long ago come to the conclusion to abandon the last 
shred of religious intolerauce—(loud cheers)—and to seek no longer to 
protect religious faith by religious persecution. (Hear, hear.) ” 

The other that when, amongst the addresses presented to Mr. 
Bright, that from Northampton was named, there was loud 
cheering, and cheers for “Bradlaugh” from all parts of the 
Hall. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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A RETURN has been issued, on the motion of Mr. Hibbert, show- 
ing the number of experiments performed on living animals during 
1882 under licenses granted under the Vivisection Act. Forty- 
two persons, it appears from this, held licenses during the year in 
question, but 16 of these performed no experiments. The total 
number of experiments of all kinds performed during the year 
was about 406. Of these many were inoculations, operations that, 
as every one knows, involve the mere pain of a seratch. Most of 
the remainder were performed while the animals were under the 
influence of anesthetics, and were consequently unconscious of 
pain. Mr. Busk, who signs the report, says: “So far as I have 
any means of judging, the amount of direct pain or suffering 
inflicted in the prosecution of physiological, pathological, and 
therapeutical researches during the past year was altogether tri- 
fling, and limited to between twenty and thirty animals, mostly 
frogs.” , 


THOSE who object to the Malthusian propaganda are probably 
the only persons who can read without serious misgivings the 
statement made by Mr. Gosselin, secretary of the embassy at 
Berlin, with reference to the growth of population. “If the 
various countries,” he says, “maintain their present rate of 
increase, fifty years hence the United States will have a popula- 
tion of 190,000,000, Russia approximately 158,000,000, Germany 
83,000,000, the United Kingdom 63,000,000, Austria~-Hungary and 
Italy both 44,000,000.” Those who believe that “ When god sends 
mouths he sends meat” may survey the prospect with equanimity, 
looking forward to the showers of manna that will doubtless fall 
to feed the hungry. 


Iv is stated that “a meeting of London Science teachers ” was 
held lately at the Charterhouse Science School, and that it “ was the 
unanimous opinion of those present that several of the papers 
given in the late Science examinations, especially those in subjects 
8, 9, and 23, were of such an exceptionally difficult and peculiar 
character, that it was next to impossible for even well instructed 
pupils to cope with the questions, and consequently teachers are 
made to suffer pecuniarily, and also in reputation, whilst pupils 
are greatly discouraged. The meeting was further of opinion that 
the recurrence of this state of things operates most prejudicially 
against the spread of science amongst the masses.” I should like 
to know who these “London Science teachers” were. I have 
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myself been teaching subjects 8 and 9, and I have read the papers. 
I saw nothing in them that a well-taught and industrious pupil 
should have been unable to answer. An examination becomes a 
farce unless some real knowledge is required in the examinees. 


A VERY horrible justification has just been afforded to the 
parents who prefer payment of fines to the vaccination of their 
children. One of the officers of the Local Government Board, 
according to the answer given by Sir Charles Dilke in the House 
of Commons (June 7th), “ believing that syphilis, although it had 
very rarely indeed been communicated in any of the operations 
of vaccination, nevertheless could, under some circumstances be 
so communicated, was desirous of learning the conditions under 
which such a transmission was possible. His object was to obtain 
better information than any of the rare and accidental cases 
hitherto reported could afford respecting the precautions proper 
to be taken for avoiding even risk of such an occurrence during 
the practice of vaccination. The investigation required experi- 
ments to be made on the human body, and these (though, of 
course, not acting as an officer of the Board) he proceeded to 
make on his own person, and at the end of his experiment he did 
infect himself with syphilis.” It is sufficiently obvious that the 
horrible disease, thus communicated to himself by this gentleman, 
may with equal ease be communicated to an unfortunate baby, 
vaccinated by one of the public vaccinators, or by an ordinary 
private practitioner. A baby may be apparently healthy, and yet 
inherit a syphilitic taint. Vaccine taken from such a child may 
transmit the taint to another really healthy child, and so the 
unhappy infant may be doomed to lifelong misery, and may 
become a source of infection in his turn. Few people, I imagine, 
would prefer syphilis to small-pox, and at least parents should 
not be compelled by law to subject their children to so frightful a 
risk. Parents should pay fine after fine, or go to gaol, rather than 
run the smallest risk of inoculating their children with this 
loathsome disorder. That there is such a risk in vaccination anti- 
vaccinators have long maintained, and possibly this melancholy 
experiment may bring about the abolition of compulsory vac- 
cination. When we think of the possibilities implied in vaccina- 
tion, we cannot wonder that Sir Thomas Watson, M.D., wrote : 
“T can readily sympathise with, and even applaud, a father who, 
with the presumed dread and misgiving in- his mind, is willing to 
submit to multiplied judicial penalties rather than expose his 
child to the risk of an infection so ghastly.” 


IN connexion with the above it is interesting to note, that the 
Grocers’ Company announce, as the question for competition for 
their first Quadrennial Discovery Prize of £1,000 for original 
research in sanitary science : “To discover a method by which 
the vaccine contagium may be cultivated apart from the animal 
body, in some medium or media not otherwise zymotie, th« 
method to be such that the contagium may by means of it be 
multiplied to an indefinite extent in successive generations, and 
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that the product, after any number of such generations, shall (so 
far as can within the time be tested) prove itself of identical 
potency with standard vaccine lymph.” 


VISITORS to Kew who have noticed the curious-looking 
climbing plant, named the Vitis gongylodes, will be interested in 
hearing that a specimen in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, has 
flowered this year, and that this is the first time that this tree has 
flowered in this country. 


I VISITED lately the two exhibitions of “ Rational Dress” which 
have been open at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, and at Humphreys’ 
Hall, Knightsbridge. Everyone knows that women’s dress, as a 
rule, is far too heavy, and that—putting on one side such vulgar 
and ugly absurdities as crinolettes—the present fashion, while less 
cumbersome than its predecessors, yet leaves much to be desired 
in the way of freedom to the limbs. I paid my first visit, there- 
fore, with considerable interest to Princes’ Hall, to look at the 
practical suggestions put forward by Mrs. King. The only gar- 
ments here which would be more comfortable and more suitable 
for active life than our present skirts were trousers, pure and 
simple, and really trousers are not such things of grace and beauty 
that we should long to clothe ourselves in them. The only dress 
that was at all pretty was a black satin one, consisting of full 
jacket and knickerbockers, but I doubt if any “ rational woman” 
would not deem the comfort thereof dearly purchased by the 
ribald remarks of the crowds of small street-boys and street-girls 
which would salute the audacious wearer of that “dress of the 
future.” “ Rationality ” tells us that any radical change in dress 
must be introduced slowly and carefully, and with as little per- 
ceptible alteration as possible. Undismayed by my failure in 
Princes’ Hall, I sought that of Humphreys, and inspected the 
garments under Lady Harberton’s patronage. A number of these 
were really graceful and pretty ; the “dual skirt ” gives complete 
freedom to the legs, while the division is quite imperceptible in 
ordinary quiet walking. It is lighter and warmer than the loose 
skirt, and less underclothing need be worn with it. I find, on 
inquiry, that a number of dressmakers are now making these dual 
skirts, so that there is no difficulty in obtaining them, and if 
women are wise they will embrace the opportunity of improve- 
ment now open to them. 


OXFORD Convocation has decided to spend £10,000 on the 
“erection of a laboratory, working-room, and lecture-room for 
the Waynflete Professor of Physiology,” Dr. Burdon Sanderson. 


THE Rede Lecture was delivered a week or two since in the 
Senate House, Cambridge, by Professor Huxley, the subject 
being “The Origin of the Existing Forms of Animal Life ; Con- 
struction or Evolution?” There were at least eleven hundred 
persons present, and amongst them nearly all the University 
dignitaries now in residence. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
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“STORM-BEATEN” at the Adelphi. Mr. Buchanan has done 
something more than string together a number of strong situations 
and give the Adelphi band a hard evening’s work in playing slow 
music almost without intermission. He has succeeded in trans- 
planting from his novel, “God and the Man,” much of the fine 
drawing of character, and of the vigorous writing that make the 
book notable. The prologue—with its swift unfolding to us of 
the deadly feud between the two families of Christianson and 
Orchardson, with its revelation of Kate Christianson’s fatal love 
for Richard, closing, as it does, with the tremendous oath declaimed 
with an extraordinary vigor by Mrs. Billington—is all so strong 
that one dreads whether the play can be carried through at this 
high pitch. The best tribute to Mr. Buchanan’s power is to 
confess at once that this is accomplished. Some of the good 
things are, as far as I know, new dramatic points. Thus Priscilla 
Sefton has to tell Christian, whom she loves, of his sister’s shame. 
Kate, fainting in the arms of her false lover, recovers in those of 
her brother, and knowing not who it is, betrays to him her terrible 

‘secret, their terrible wrong. There is novelty also in the con- 
fronting of the two men, one by the other, in the polar regions. 
Here, however, the alternate occupation of the refuge in the ice 
by Christianson and Orchardson was rather suggestive of an arctic 
Box and Cox, and there was a sort of half expectation that the 
two actors would presently join hands and remark: “Then Barnes 
and Warner are satisfied.” The lover of dramatic fitness will 
protest also against the utterly impossible behavior of that best- 
natured but most incapable captain, Higginbotham. The ten 
minutes that he allows to the sailor he has just placed in irons and 
the lady passenger could never have formed part of any conceivable 
day in any conceivable life. And, like so many unnatural in- 
cidents in plays, this particular one does not seem to me necessary. 
From one thing men, under the influence of “Storm-beaten,” 
will say, Heaven defend us! That is Mr. Buchanan’s humor. 
It is elephantine when it is not painful. Dependent, in the 
main, upon personal deformity and that refuge of the decayed 
humorist, drunkenness, eked out with an irrelevant song (very 
well sung by Mr. Proctor), pitchforked into the play in the most 
palpable fashion and, in consequence, dislocating the drama’s 
action, the fun in “Storm-beaten ” is of quality so wretched that 
not even bright, quick little Clara Jecks can get a laugh out of 
it ; and that is the most uncompromising condemnation possible. 
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Charles Warner is better in this than in any piece in which 
I have seen him. His acting is still too much with the 
shoulders and the monitory fore-finger, and his voice has not 
as yet got further down than his collar-bones. But he is, if 
only his shoulders were steadier, as picturesque as ever, and he 
is nearly powerful once or twice. How thorough he is in his 
work is shown by the “go” with which he flings himself into 
the delicious little dance in the first Act. Many a smaller actor 
would have been too “big” to do that. J.H. Barnes does wonders 
with a part not wholly satisfactory in its construction and, as 
far as I am able to judge, only makes one mistake. The tears, 
in his interview with Kate in Act ii. come a few lines too early. 
They should come at the mention of the child. Of the two 
women parts—Mrs. Billington only comes on in the prologue ; 
Miss Euretta Lawrence’s Priscilla is very prettily dressed, very 
prettily posed, and not wanting in sweetness of manner. But 
Miss Lawrence should beware of speaking for applause and of 
over-posing. In the last act she places herself, intentionally, I 
think, so as to be the picture of which the churchyard gate is 
the frame. The picture is so pretty that forgiveness, however, 
is assured. Miss Amy Roselle moves her audiences to uncon- 
cealed, because unconcealable, tears. Yet Iam bound to confess 
that I am not personally moved by her pathetic acting. The 
true ring seems to me to be just missed. Once she touched me, 
and once only. That was in the exceedingly fine piece of acting 
between her and J. H. Barnes, when she has to let him know 
that she is with child. She does not tell him. The words that 
pass between them are almost none. But by the manner in 
which those few words are said, by look, by gesture, by a turn 
of the stricken frame, the whole is made known. This brief 
scene between two artists I commend to the study of all actors 
and of all art-lovers. 


MR. IRVING is rehearsing his plays for America coram populo. 
“The Bells” has been reproduced. The setting, the details, the 
minor parts—that is, all the parts but one—are all as excellent as 
of old. And the central figure is also, as of old, the most strangely 
fascinating one in the whole range of modern drama. The per- 
formance is now mellowed, but is never once over-elaborated. 
Not a side of the many-sided nature is without its light, and that 
most central part of Mathias, so strangely ignored by most, 
if not by all of the critics, the entire absence of remorse, is 
thrown into strong relief. That Mr. Irving is a great tragic 
actor in certain parts, not even the unreasoning praise and 
injudicious flattery that the fashion of the time dictates can 
prevent the dramatic student from seeing. But that he is 
a very great actor in parts that, for want of a better name, I 
must call melodramatic, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. 
In the second revival, “The Lyons Mail,” we have a yet more 
striking illustration of melodrama as one of the fine arts. As 
usual, Mr. Irving does things that no one else could or would 
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do, and that no one ought to do, I think. He devours soup as 
no one out of a lunatic asylum ever devoured soup, and by a 
strange forgetfulness, out of keeping with the character of 
Lesurques, leaves the café without paying or offering to pay his 
bill. But the dual performance is nothing short of wonderful. 
The distinction between the two human replicas is finely and 
coarsely marked, and the only influence of the one upon the 
other is, perhaps, in the thoughtless proceeding censured above, 
which is certainly more in keeping with the nature of Dubosc 
than with that of his double. As Lesurques Mr. Irving is at his 
finest as the toils close round him in the second act. The 
crescendo of this scene is worked out without a single false note. 
As Dubosc, he is at his coarsest in the last scene. Gulping brandy, 
reeling to and from the window, brutally ill-using Fouinard 
until he kicks and beats the accomplice into the informer, 
hoarsely roaring at the crowd to come on, then half-sobering 
as the curious murmur of the mob below grows to a threatening 
hum and onwards to an angry roar of blood-hunger nearing his 
garret—a more horribly fascinating study in mental disease I 
have never seen. And those who love to watch the artistic care 
of this actor will note, if the ill-bred people anxious to catch 
the: last omnibus will let them, the wonderful, wondering, half- 
dazed, life-out-of-death look on the face of the innocent man 
who enters but a moment or two after we have seen his guilty 
counterpart the centre of a bloodthirsty mob bent on doing him 
to death. It is in looks, in touches such as this that Henry 
Irving so far outstrips his fellows, and wins so strange a personal 
hold upon his audience. 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—Ez duobus disce omnes is hardly a fair 


motto when applied to the galleries of the Royal Academy. 
If it were applicable, I should call the exhibition of 1883 
very mediocre. The first two galleries certainly present 
nothing above, whilst they present much that is below, an 
irritating mediocrity. Calling to mind the pictures in Gal- 
leries I. and II., the best thing to my mind—lI beg the reader 
not to smile—is a girl’s back in the second room. The pic- 
ture hangs rather high, nearly facing you as you enter, but a 
little to the right. Its number is 166; its name “All hands 
to the Capstan.” A young mother has placed her babe on one of 
the levers of the capstan, and is herself pressing against the long 
wooden arm as husband and companions strain at the others. 
The health, the country grace, the vigor in her figure, the swing 
with which she presses along, are charming. ‘Two sea-pieces of 
Mr. Hook’s (28 and 36), with a Millaisian portrait of their painter 
between (29), and a landscape of Mr. Leadel (98), with its flecks 
of mirrored cloud, stand out in my memory most prominently as 
excellent. But after the perverse usual fashion, the bad pictures 
are most easily remembered. Mr. Macgregor’s badly-shaped 
billiard balls, that he calls “Apples” (30), the gathering on 
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Ophelia’s forefinger (35), the biscuit-bearing boy (62), the Sabrina 
(73) actually clothed, the dreadful red-coated wooden soldiers in 
84, the mixed-up duck-wings and reeds in 94, the “ Fighting 
Arabi with his own weapons” (101), a picture as bad as the inci- 
dent it depicts, the making of art artificial in such paintings as 
“Piccadilly : Drawing-room Day ” (112), Mr. Frith’s tailor’s dum- 
mies, very necessarily labelled for purposes of identification (163), 
and, above all, the combined horrors of Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
“The Dance ” (158), are the most notably bad. The last may well 
be called “a decorative frieze.” It petrifies one. Two pictures 
call for more than these mere passing comments. One is 31. 
Mr. Nettleship has painted here, and painted well, a leopard who 
glares and creeps out of the picture towards you. With an irony 
that is delicious, whether conscious or unconscious, the artist 
labels his work “ Seeking his meat from God!” The other is 43, 
Mr. Marks, “ Where is it ?” an elderly man searching for some 
paper. Notice, among a score of most carefully thought-out 
details, the touch of red handkerchief depending from the pocket 
of his jacket, and the fragment of blue tape in the bureau. The 
third room is far more interesting than its two predecessors. The 
faces of the Spanish students in No. 249, if only one could forget that 
any hands belonged to them, Mr. Poynters’ strangely-moving “Ides 
of March” with Cesar’s wonderful face (you must look closely at 
it), “ Voltaire insulted,” the six pictures by academicians of varying 
style altogether on one line, make this gallery a longer delight 
than any other. And the comic bandit chief, exhorting his lay- 
figure comrades to lead better lives, his own being played out, is 
the funniest thing in the Academy, even though it is by an 
academician, J. R. Herbert. 
EDWARD B. AVELING, D.SC. 

















‘‘ At the end of the game, the King and the Pawn both go into the bag.” — 
Tuscan Proverb. 








‘THE remarkable rum of successes attained by Zukertort has not been main- 
tained to the end. Until the first prize was secured the great master 
a 2 magnificently ; he then broke down with startling abruptness, and 
ost the three concluding games, finally veiling his casque to Mr. Mortimer, 
the weakest of his opponents. In this last game Zukertort had the first 
move, and opened with an Evans gambit, Mortimer meeting him with the 
“compromised” defence, and all went smoothly for awhile. Zukertort 
was winning easily, but threw the game away by sheer recklessness until 
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the game stood at below, before White’s 33rd move, White — played 
for his 82nd Q to K 7, and Black having answered with Q to Q3. 


Buiack (Mortimer). 


a fe 








ce e i 


iy 


Boag 1 : 


a _ 
ne 2s "ae 


Waite (Zukertort). 


The exchange of queens thus fcrced on White was fatal, and Zukertort 
resigned a few moves afterwards. 

The second prize was practically secured by Steinitz, as the result of 
his victory over Blackburne in the interesting game subjoined below. The 
critical point was on Black’s 28th move, and it is suggested that if, instead 
of playing Kt X B, he had played R to B 4, he would have kept his equality 
with his antagonist. Our readers can judge for themselves by the game 
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and diagram : 
White. Black. White. Black. 
STEINITZ. BLACKBURNE, STEINITZ. BLACKBURNE, 
1. P—K 4. 1. P—K3. 22. B—Q2. 22. Q—R4. 
2. P—K65. 2. P—QKt 3. 23. Kt—R4. 23. QKt—B4. 
8. P—KB 4. 3. B—Kt 2. 24. KtXB. 24. PX Kt 
4. Kt—KB3. 4. P—KB3. 25. P—K6 25. QR—K sq 
5. P—Q4. 5. Kt—KR3. 26. B—Qsq. 26. R—K 2 
6. B—Q3. 6. P—KB 4. 27. B—KB3. 27. Kt—Q5. 
7. Castles. 7. B—K 2. 28. Q—K 5. 28. KtXB. 
8. P—B4. 8. P—B4. 29. PX Kt. 29. BX KP. 
9. P—Q5. 9. PXP. 30. QR—K sq. 30. KR—K sq 
10. PXP. 10. BXP. 31. KtXB. 31. QXQ. 
11. BXP. 11. B—Kt 2. 82. RXQ. 32. RX Kt. 
12. B—Q3. 12. Castles. 33. RXP. 33. R—KB 3 
13. Q—B 2. 13. Kt—B 38. 34. R—KKt sq. 34. Kt—B 4. 
14. BXP ch. 14. K—Rsq. 35. B—B 3. 35. Kt—Q 5. 
15. B—Kt6. 15. P—Q4. 36. RX BP 36. RXP. 
16. Kt—B3. 16. P—B5. 37. RX BP 37. Kt—K 7. 
17. Q—K2. 17. B—B4ch. | 38. RXR. 38. KtX QR. 
18. K—Rsq. 18. B—Bsq. 39. RXP. 39. R—K 8 ch. 
19. Kt—KKt 5. 19. B-—KKt3. | 40. R—Ktsq. 40. Resigns. 
20. Q—Ksq. 20. Kt—K2. dis ch 
21. B—B2. 21. Q—Ksgq. 
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PositIon ON Buack’s TWENTY-EIGHTH Move. 
Brack (Blackburne). 
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Wuite (Steinitz). 























The score on June 21st stood as follows: 


Won. Lost. To Play 

Zukertort ses ee 22 in ae + ree ove 0 
Steinitz =se ea 19 im ia 7 0 
Blackburne ... on 163... és 7} 2 
Tschigorin... soe 16 oo = 8 1 
Mason an es 15 Ki iw 0 
Mackenzie... pen 15 ‘i ee 0 
Rosenthal sie oe: 14 - — 2 
Englisch ve — 13 ve. ion 3 
Winawer eee oe 13 nan <n 0 
Bird ... “A ee 12 Aas ion), 0 
ee ean a 9 see «<< 30 0 
Sellman ihe sa 6 on ooo |6=ClU 0 
Mortimer sus das 3 o_ « 0 
Skipworth ... ee 8. Retired. 


Steinitz thus takes the second prize, with the fine score of 19 out of 26. 
It will be noted that Blackburne has advanced and Tschigorin receded 
since the close of the first round of the Tourney. The third prize must 
now go to Blackburne, but the destination of the fourth remains doubtful 
when we go to press. 
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JULY. 


In the culinary department the operations to be carried on during this 
month are numerous and important. Preparation for winter crops must 
be pushed on. Select the most sheltered spot in the garden for the more 
tender crops. Plant Brocolis, wanted for spring and early summer use, 
where they have shelter from the east winds. Sow a pinch of Karly York 
Cabbage for first crop, and in late localities a full sowing may be made at 
the end of the month. Sow Winter Spinach towards the end of the 
month on deep, well-broken ground. Sow Radishes in some cool position, 
as at this hot period they are apt to run quickly to seed. Lettuce sown 
now will give a longer supply than previous sowings; tie up those which 
do not heart readily, and freely water these in hot, dry weather. Sow 
parsley to keep up the winter supply. Vegetable marrows must be care- 
fully attended to; thin the shoots, pinch them back where they are not 
showing fruit, and pinch the shoots on which fruit is set to a joint above, 
to concentrate the sap and hasten the fruit swelling. Carefully go over 
trained fruit trees, cutting out all useless wood. Attend to the thinning 
of the fruit on bearing trees. See that each individual apple, pear, plum, 
etc., has its full share of light and air, and room to swell to its full size. 
Roses will require all flowers and seed-pods picked off as soon as the petals 
begin to fall. Young shoots attacked by greenfly may be dipped in 
tobacco water. Strong shoots of Perpetuals not showing flower may be 
cut well back, and a bunch of new flowering wood will be the result. In 
our paper for January last we promised to give some hints on the propa- 
gation of the Rose by budding when the season for it came round. And 
lo! it is upon us as it were in the “clap of a hand.” In redeeming our 
promise we preface it by saying that to those who want to work their way 
into a stock of Roses quickly and cheaply, we can commend the budding 
process. Summer roses from cuttings require at least from two to three 
seasons to form flowering plants. A layer from these, again, is often 
capricious, and very loath at times to make root; indeed, we have found 
that some varieties cannot be induced to make roots when layered, and are 
very difficult to propagate from cuttings; but these become docile and 
manageable when budded, in one season only, forming large and handsome 
plants. The operation of budding is not difficult to do, but is not so easy 
to describe. If a supply of Stocks were obtained, as we advised in 
January, the sap in these will now have been for some time in full flow, 
and the bark will be juicy, flexibly pliant, and therefore in condition to be 
worked. Take now a branch of the variety you wish to propagate, decide 
-on the part of the stock in which you mean to insert your bud, make there 
a longitudinal cut, not so deep as to send the knife into the wood, but 
merely through the bark (this cut may be an inch or so in length), then a 
transverse cut (thus T) must be made at the top of the incision. The 
bark on both sides of the cut must next be opened with the flat 
handle of the ‘‘ budding” knife, and the bud inserted. In preparing 
your buds for insertion, take the shoot bearing them, cut off its leaves, 
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leaving the foot-stalks about an inch in length; now cut off a very thin 
slice of the bark, about one inch in length, which should have the bud in 
the axil of the leaf-stalk in the centre. ‘This slice of bark will have, if cut 
thinly enough, about the thickness of thin writing paper. This need not 
be removed, but the bud may be inserted at once. Holding it by the leaf- 
stalk, commence at the transverse cut, and thrust it down gently. When 
the bud is inserted bind it down firmly, but leave the bud peeping out, 
with a piece of cotton twist or soft Japanese Rophea. Budding may be 
commenced in June, and carried on till the end of August. If done in 
June see that you select your shoots from which to take buds from those 
that have done flowering, as on these alone the buds are mature. Budding 
can be most successfully performed in moist weather. In about thirty 
days after budding the ligatures may be loosened, and if all has gone well, 
removed. In November—not sooner—all the branches not budded must 
be cut off from the stock cleanly and with a sharp knife, and the budded 
shoots shortened to within two or three “‘ eyes”’ of the inserted bud. This 
is often done too early in autumn, or even in summer, which weakens the 
stock and prevents the vigorous growth of the bud the following season. 
The stocks will require no further care till May, and then constant atten- 
tion is necessary, for all the numerous incipient ‘‘eyes” in the stock 
below the bud will push into growth, and must be carefully removed ; but 
the two or three shoots above the bud must not be cut off, but suffered to 
grow four or five inches, and then have their points pinched off; they 
will again ‘“* break,” and must again be ‘‘stopped”’ till the middle of June. 
The object here secured is they draw the sap to, and so establish the in- 
serted, bud, but as soon as this has obtained cut off every branch from the 
stock, so that the whole flow of sap may be sent to the development of 
your scion or scions. 

This management of budded roses is applicable to standards of all 
heights as well as dwarfs. 

All who take delight in a garden must realise pleasure in the cultiva- 
tion of the rose, since, as the prince of gardeners so quaintly puts it: ‘* The 
rose dothe deserve the cheefest and most principall place among all 
flowers whatsoever, being not onlie esteemed for his beautie, vertues, 
and his fragrant and odoriferous smell, but also because it is the honore 
and ornament of our English scepter.” Then our old Scottish poet, 
Dunbar, who lived and wrote 1460—1520, or about one century after 
Chaucer and one before Shakspere, in his ‘‘ Thrissil and the Rois,’ gives 
to the rose the same priority as does Gerarde :— 


“Nor hold none other flower in sic dainty 
As the fresh rose of colour red and white ; 
For if thou dost, hurt is thine honesty, 
Considering that no flower is so perfite, 
So full of virtue, pleasaunce, and delight, 
So full of blissful angelic beauty, 
Imperial birth, honour, and dignity.” 


It might not be deemed out of place here to remark on the English and 
the spelling of Dunbar as being so much more like that in use now as 
compared with the English of Chaucer, with whom Dunbar was so nearly 
contemporary. d : 

Personally, we confess to having as much delight in the rose as has 
ever been expressed by any of our poets, and take a special pleasure in 
its cultivation, but have to acknowledge a complete failure in its 
management in the garden we now superintend. Roses will only thrive 
and flourish where they have a pure atmosphere. Our garden is hourly 
enveloped ina pall of black smoke belched out upon it from a thousand 
factory stacks, so that after many trials we have given up culture here, 
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satisfied that to attempt to grow roses under such conditions is a case of 
‘* patience sitting by the pool of despondency and angling for impossi- 
bilities.” Through our smoky atmospheric pall Phcebus struggles in vain, 
alas! for days to penetrate. We trust, however, that many, if not all, 
the readers of our ‘“‘ Gardening Corner” are more favorably situated, and 
find it possible to grow roses to perfection, and are able to realise with 
Chaucer :— 
‘* The savour of the roses swote 
Me smote right to the herterote 
As I had alle embaw mod be.” 


W. Exper. 














Qurcrics. 
—o—- 
(13). Can anyone give me the date of the first judicial murder for 
heresy committed by Christians >—CurisPHosia. 
(14.) Where can I find any account of the elections of John Wilkes 
for Middlesex ?— Erector. 


ANSWER. 
(12.) Moore, ‘‘ Chandos Classics,” p. 232, in ‘‘ The time I’ve lost in 
wooing,” says: 
‘My only books were woman's looks, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me.” 
8. S. 





Anecdotes. 
——_—_——_—_ . 

Fanny KemBie remarks, in her “Records of Later Life:” ‘In 
speaking of Arnold, I was ineffably amused at hearing Mrs. Grote 
characterising him as ‘a very weak man,’ which struck me as 9 | funny. 
The esprit fort, however, I take it, merely referred to his belief on the 
immortality of the soul, the existence of a god, and a few other similar 
superstitions.” 





MarcareT Fitzcrrap, daughter of the eighth Earl of Kildare, and 
wife of Pierce, Karl of Ormonde, was a lady of much strength of mind. 
When she was dying she was exhorted to make restitution of some ill- 
gotten lands, and was threatened by the priests with eternal damnation if 
she refused. ‘* Not a rood of it will I restore,’ quoth she; ‘‘it is better 
that one old woman should burn for eternity than that the Butlers should 
be curtailed of their estates.” 


Joun Wi1kes,-the famous member for Middlesex, was asked by a 
sneering Papist: ‘‘ Where was your Protestant Church before Luther ?” 





Anecdotes. 
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** Where was your face before you washed it this morning ?” answered 
John, promptly. <a 

FatHer ANDRE was preaching in a monastery chapel on the fatherly 
and protecting ‘* providence of God.” He illustrated his discourse by an 
allusion to the fact that the library of the monastery had lately been 
struck by lightning. ‘‘ For consider,” he cried, ‘‘ what has lately hap- 
pened to this sacred house wherein | am now preaching. The lightning 
struck the library and destroyed it, but not a single monk was hurt. Had 
that lightning fallen on the dining-room or on the buttery, how many holy 
brethren would have been numbered among the sainis that sleep!” 


In a storm at sea the chaplain asked a sailor if there was any danger. 
‘** Tf this goes on,”’ answered the sailor, ‘* we shall all be in heaven before 
the morning.” ‘* The Lord forbid !’’ piously exclaimed the chaplain. 





DiFFERENT people have different reasons for doubting the eligibility of 
heaven as an eternity resort. Some don’t care to meet Caffrey and Curley 
there. Others are afraid of David and Solomon as acquaintances for their 
wives and daughters. But a New Jersey widow’s reason for avoiding at 
least one sort of heaven is unique. She ‘“ changed her religion because 
she wished to avoid meeting her husband in the next world.” 

A CORRESPONDENT wants to know why it is that ‘‘ drowning men catch 
at straws.” We don’t know that they do. We have seen a number of 
yentlemen drown, but those of them who had any preference at all seemed 
to be prejudiced in favor of a plank. We don’t remember ever being 
asked for a straw by a gentleman who was drowning. And it is just as 
well, perhaps, because we never carry one with us. 

SomewHat Marrtep.—Artemus Ward says that while he was in Salt 
Lake City he had a wan pointed out to him who had married an entire 
family. He had originally intended to marry Jane, but Jane did not want 
to leave her widowed mother. The other three sisters were not in the 
uiatrimonial market for the same reason; so this gallant man married the 
whole crowd, including the girl’s grandmother, who had lost all her teeth, 
and had to be fed with a spoon. The family were in indigent circumstances, 
and they could not but congratulate themselves on securing a wealthy 
husband. It seemed to affect the grandmother deeply, for the first words 
she said on reaching her new home were: ‘* Now, thaak God! I shall have 
my gruel reg’lar!” eet 

STEAMBOATS ON THE Misstssipp1.—For a long time (says Mark Twain) 
I was on a steamboat that was so slow we used to forget what year we left 
port in. But, of course, this was at rare intervals. VWerry-boats used to 
luse valuable trips because their passengers grew old and died waiting for 
us to go by. This was at still rarer intervals. I had the documents for 
these occurrences, but, through carelessness, they have been mislaid. This 
boat, the ‘‘ John J. Roe,” was so slow that when she fina}ly sunk in Madrid 
Bend, it was five years before the owners heard of it. That was always a 
confusing fact to me, but it is according to the record, any way. She was 
dismally slow; still we often had pretty exciting times racing with islands, 
and rafts, and such things. 


Earty CatiroRnian Miners.—It was a wild, free, disorderly, grotesque 
Society! Men—only swarming hosts of stalwart men—nothing juvenile, 
nothing feminine, visible anywhere! In those days minerg would flock 
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in crowds to get a glimpse of that rare and blessed spectacle, a woman ! 
Old inhabitants tell how, in a certain camp, the news went abroad early 
in the morning that a woman was come! ‘They had seen a calico dress 
hanging out of a wagon down at the camping ground—rign of emigrants 
from over the great plains. Everybody went down there, and a shout 
went up when an actual bona fide dress was discovered fluttering in the 
wind! The male emigrant was visible. The miners: ‘‘ Fetch her out!” 
He said: “It is my wife, gentlemen—she is sick—we have been 
robbed of money, provisions, everything, by the Indians—we want to rest.” 
**Fetch her out! We've got tosee her!” ‘* But, gentlemen, the poor 
thing, she——” 1 ‘‘Fercu HER out!” He “ fetched her out,” and they 
swung their hats and sent up three rousing cheers and a tiger; and they 
crowded around and gazed at her, and touched her dress, and listened to 
her voice with a look of men who listened to a memory rather than 
a present reality-—and then they collected twenty-five hundred dollars in 
gold and gave it to the man, and swung their hats again, and gave three 
more cheers, and went home satisfied. 


Prize Puzzles. 
ee 
RULES FOR COMPETITION. 
(1.) One prize of One Guinea and two prizes of Half-a-Guinea each will 
be given at the end of each quarter to the three persons who shall have 
solved the greatest number of puzzles during the quarter. 

(2.) One prize of Two Guineas and two prizes of One Guinea each will 
be given at the end of each year to the three persons who shall have solved 
the greater number of puzzles during the year. 

(3.) Winners of a quarterly prize shall not take a second quarterly 
prize during the year, but may compete for the yearly prizes. 

(4) ** Ties” shall be guessed off, or the prizes divided, as the Puzzle 
Editor may decide. : 

(5.) The Puzzle Editor's decision shall be final. 

(6.) Answers to the Chess Problems will be accepted in the competition, 
the Chess Editor’s decision being accepted as to these by the Puzzle Editor. 

(7.) Competitors must choose a nom de plume, to which they must 
adhere, and must send their real names and addresses with the announce- 
ment of their non de plume. ‘The names of the prize-takers only will be 
published. 

(8.) Answers must be addressed to the PuzziE Epitor, Our Corner, 63, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C., and no answer received after the 12th of each 
month will be credited. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Crowds to see my first have gathered round my second. 
Those who are second with my first are often dullards reckoned. 


ip 
A fish to Tamis’ anglers dear, 
But scarcely reckoned as good cheer. 


An exclamation only I, 
3. 


A newspaper or an epoch, 


4. 
“Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves.” 
q 


Vv. 
Change my head and I go mad, 
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RIDDLES. 
Why does a lawyer enter his profession, stay in it, and leave it ? 
Why is a lawyer the most uneasy sleeper in creation? What does he 
do after death ? 


BURIED CITIES. 


(1) Travel. (2) One half eats the other. (3) Heaven. (4) A laundry 
(5) Ancient pig. (6) Keep fastening. 





Worps to SquaRE:—Kemp and Prison. 





ANSWERS. 
Dovsiz AcRosTIC. 


Light 4. Damnation, Delusion, are accepted. Light 5. ‘* Socratic" 
was hardly a sect. 


LipoGRaM. 
The best was: University rules unique 
Hinder dames attending ; 
But public cry may teach this clique 
Its rules require mending.—SuHReps. 
ANAGRAM, 
Will gets me into a war lad.—Erreve. 
Ciruer Sonven. 
What chance has the Affirmation of passing another year ? 


Tora Marks Poss1B1e, 30.—LHirene, 30; Shreds, 29; Auld Reekie, 28 ; 
Utile, 22; Winton, 19; Rip van Winkle, 16; Coriolanus XXIIL, 8. 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—AULD REEKIE: Ulva is one of the commonest 
seaweeds.— Winton: A note from you has arrived at 63, Fleet Street, 
addressed to the Chess Editor. We cannot forward it, as Mr. Laws sent 
no copy last month, and we have heard nothing of him. Chess communi- 
cations should not, in any case, have been sent to Fleet Street. 


PRIZES. 

The total number of marks possible was 90. The highest number was 
82, by A. Kerrock (‘‘Auld Reekie’’), but he is barred by his previous 
success. The next is E. D. Fryer (‘* Utile”’), barred for a similar reason. 
The first prize of One Guinea therefore goes to B. AttEeNn (‘‘ Shreds”’), 
with 66. ‘The second, of Half-a-Guinea, to Mrs. Kurr (‘ Eirene’’), 
with 56. The third, of Half-a-Guinea, to G. Burton (‘* Winton”), with 54, 

“Rip van Winkle” runs the last two close, with 50. 
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Cwo Legends. 
———_@—_—_. 

THERE are two legends, one Jewish and one Greek, each of 
which tells the story of a baby-boy put into an ark and saved 
from the water. These two legends will be told here one after 
the other, and our young readers may compare the stories, and 
choose Perseus or Moses, as they will, for favorite hero. Alike 
in their babyhood they were very unlike in their manhood, for 
one was a lover, the other a destroyer of men. 





THE JEWISH LEGEND. 


There was trouble in Egypt amid the captives of the Hebrew 
race, who toiled beneath the burning African sun, on the burning 
African sand, building the huge pyramids for their masters, 
wherein the mighty Pharaohs of the Nile-kingdoms were to be 
laid in the sleep of death. 

It was not the heavy toil, however, nor the burning sun that 
made the men of the Hebrews murmur, and their women weep. 
But a dread command had gone forth from Pharaoh the king, 
and had been proclaimed in every city wherein dwelt members 
of the captive race: “ Every son that is born of the Hebrews 
shall ye cast into the river, and every daughter ye shall save 
alive.” Therefore was there bitter wailing in every Hebrew 
home, in that every male child to be born into them should have 
the night of death enwrap him just as he opened his eyes to the 
light of day. 

Now there was born unto Amram and Jochebed his wife a 
fair man child, and his mother wept over the baby because of 
the command of the king that doomed him to death. And she 
hid her baby from the stern eyes of the Egyptian masters, and 
for three months he lived in secret, and none knew that a Hebrew 
boy was growing strong and beautiful beneath Amram’s roof. 
But as he grew so vigorous that he could no longer be hid, his 
mother, weeping, wove a box of bulrushes, and when she had 
made it watertight with slime and pitch she lined it with soft 
warm wool and put her baby sleeping therein, and then she 
carried it to the banks of Egypt’s mighty river, and she put it 
down amid the high-growing flags and flowering rushes, and 
bidding his sister watch the child she gat her home and waited 
to see what should befall, 
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And Miriam, the girl, stood there watching, and the boy awoke 
presently and began to stretch his tiny hands towards the waving 
rushes, as babies will, unknowing distances. And it chanced that 
the daughter of Pharaoh, the King of Egypt, came down with her 
maidens to bathe in the slowly flowing waters of the Nile. And 
the baby, not used to be left alone and untended, raised his shrill 
baby note from his ark amid the flags. Then said Pharaoh’s 
daughter to her favorite maid: “Hark! I hear the sound of a 
baby’s cry ; go and search for the little one; perchance it is alone 
and lost.” Then the maid trod daintily amid the rushes, misliking 
to wet her broidered sandals, and presently she caught sight of 
the ark lying among them, and crying aloud with astonishment, 
she drew it out, and, lo! a Hebrew babe. And the woman’s 
heart in her melted, and she lifted out the babe and hushed it on 
her bosom and carried it gently to her mistress. 





Tue PYRAMIDS. 


And when Pharaoh’s daughter saw how fair the boy was, how 
vigorous and how healthy, she, being childless, was moved with 
love and coveting desire, and she clasped the babe in her arms, 
and swore by Isis and her babe Horus that this Hebrew child 
should live, and not die. Then Miriam came forth timidly, and 
fell at the princess’s feet, and said: “Shall I go and call to thee 
a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child for 
thee ?” 

And the princess said : “Go!” 

Then Miriam fetched the babe’s mother, and the good Egyptian 
princess paid her full wages to nurse and tend her own boy. And 
they named him Moses—Drawn Out—because he had been drawn 
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out of the water. So Moses grew, and Pharaoh’s daughter adopted 
him for her own son. And she trained him tenderly and educated 
him well, and he was taught all the wisdom of the Egyptian sages, 
and all things that a man should know who is to be reared to rule 
his brethren and to bear high office in the State. And so the 
days went on till Moses had grown to man’s stature, and the time 
came when he should pay back in service all the goodness that 
had reared him and the love that had enwrapt his youth. And 
going out he saw an Egyptian smite a Hebrew slave, and looking 
carefully round that none should see him—for he was a coward 
at heart, as his later life showed—he smote the Egyptian and 
killed him, and hid his body in the sand. And on the following 
day, when a Hebrew taunted him that he had slain an Egyptian, 
Moses feared and said: “Surely this thing is known.” And 
Pharaoh heard thereof and was wrath, seeing that he and his 
daughter had shown to Moses so much generous kindness, and 
Moses ran away and dwelt in a foreign land, and forsook his own 
race, groaning under their burdens, and also the people whose 
rulers had adopted him and among whom he had grown up richly 
tended and lovingly entreated. But Moses’ heart was hard and 
cared naught for all the goodness that had been shown to him, 
and he dwelt unheeding in the strange land, and there he married 
a wife who bore to him ason. And even when his boy smiled 
in his face he remembered not his own mother forsaken, nor the 
Egyptian princess who had dealt with him as with her own 
child. 

Now Jahveh, the God of the Hebrews, remembered that he had 
promised to them kingdom instead of slavery, and he made up 
his mind to free them from their bondage. And he chose Moses 
as their chief and leader, and after strife between Moses and 
Aaron (his brother), the magicians of Jahveh, and the magicians 
of the Egyptian gods, Jahveh triumphed gloriously over his 
enemies, and led his tribe of Hebrews out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand and a stretched out arm. 

And for forty years Moses led this tribe, and made for them 
laws and governed them. But he was cruel and merciless to the 
Iiebrews as he had been aforetime to the Egyptians, and once 
when they worshipped the Bull-God of Egypt instead of the Fire- 


_ God of the Hebrews he induced those nearest to him in blood to 


urm themselves, while the rest of the people were unarmed and 
helpless, and they slew no less than 3,000 men. And to the 
nations around him he was equally cruel, but he ever took good 
care to keep himself out of the risk and the bloodshed. And he 
would pretend that it was his part to pray while others shed their 
blood, and that it was for him to send out the young warriors to 
the slaughter while he, on a retired mountain, held commerce 
with his God. And so for forty years he lived and ruled, and 
blood of men, women and children, and ashes of burning homes 
marked his footsteps, whithersoever he went with his savage 
tribe. And then he died, and Jahveh buried him in a grave that 
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no man knew, and he left behind him a blood-stained memory 
and a cruel code of laws that kept his people barbarous while 
other nations round them grew onwards into civilisation, And 
even after the Hebrew race were scattered, much of his blood- 
thirsty code lived on and stained the life of the world; and 
Christian men and women tortured and slew their brethren 
because Moses had given wicked laws which bade kill all heretics 
and unbelievers, and foolish, harmless, so-called “‘ witches.” And, 
indeed, it would have saved the world from much sore and use- 
less misery if Pharaoh's daughter had left the Hebrew child to 
drown, as the river rose amid the flags of the Egyptian Nile. 
ANNIE BESANT. 





Heal Heroes. 





** Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 





IsAAc NEWTON. 

Now and again in the long, long centuries, some years, like some 
lives, shine forth with brighter lustre than their fellows. Sucha 
year was 1642. In that year England began a life-and-death 
struggle against the despotism of Charles I. and his government, 
and it was then that at Edgehill, the first battle of the great 
English Revolution, many brave men proved that England’s liber- 
ties, England’s happiness, were dearer to them than life itself. 

But, perhaps, the most important event of that eventful year 
was the birth of a baby at a quiet old farm-house in a peaceful 
Lincolnshire village. Such a tiny, delicate, fragile-looking baby ! 
The mother often used to say she could have easily put it into a 
quart pot. This wee mortal, however, grew up to be the great 
philosopher and discoverer, Isaac Newton, one of those rare and 
mighty geniuses who are the true “ lights of the world.” 

At twelve years of age young Newton was sent to Grantham 
Public School. Here he took little interest in the usual school- 
boy tasks of that time, and was held by the masters to be an idle 
boy until one day, after a brutal kicking from the boy above him, 
he worked bard until he rose in the school to a position above 
that of his tormentor. His favorite studies were mathematics, 
mechanics and physics. He took great delight in constructing 
mechanical appliances, sometimes in imitation of such as he had 
seen, but more often embodying some original conception. He 
excited the unbounded admiration of his schoolmates by con- 
structing a water clock, a carriage which, without need of horse 
or other power, could be set in motion by the person who sat in 
it, and a windmill worked, not by wind—but by mouwse-power. 
This machine was constructed on the plan of the ordinary wind- 
mill, but inside was a mouse whom Newton called “the miller.” 
Just so far above “the miller’s” head as to be beyond his reach 
was placed a grain of corn or a scrap of cheese, and mousey, in 
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his frantic efforts to reach the coveted morsel, pressed upon a 
tread-wheel which set the machine in motion. Newton also made 
paper lanterns that lighted the boys to school on winter’s even- 
ings, and often, by attaching these toys to his kites on the dark 
evenings he induced the simple country folk to mistake them for 
comets. 

When Isaac was fifteen he left Grantham School to live with 
his mother at Woolsthorpe, his birthplace, and assist in the 
management of the family farm. Newton's mother, unwitting of 
her boy’s brilliant intellect, had destined him for a farmer’s life. 
Accordingly he was sent every market-day to Grantham, accom- 
panied by an old and trusted servant, that he might learn the 
mysteries of buying and selling (most important items of farm 
business). But little cared young Newton what might be the 
current price of corn or of farm produce. As soon as he reached 
Grantham he used to hasten to an old garret wherein he had 
lodged during his school-days, and where he still kept a hoard of 
books. Among these treasures he spent some happy hours until 
the old servant, who had transacted the necessary business alone, 
returned for him. 


Newton’s mother soon discovered that her son took no sort of 
interest in farming, and that one mathematical problem had more 
interest for him than any number of farms. Being a wise woman, 
she sent him back to Grantham School, and later to Cambridge 
University. At Cambridge, Newton worked for many years, 
rising from the position of undergraduate through the successive 
stages of graduate-fellow, and at length Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics.- His life at Cambridge was one of busy toil in the 
cause of truth and science, of profound thought, of patient study ; 
and it was thence that he enriched the world from time to time 
with those grand discoveries that have rendered his name im- 
mortal. 

Some of these discoveries were connected with the laws of 
mathematics, others contained new views as to the nature of light 
and of color. But of all Newton’s scientific labors, by far the 
most important and the most helpful to the world was his grand 
discovery of gravitation. This he published in a book written in 
Latin, and called the “ Principia,” or “The Mathematical Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy.” 


Newton was by no means the first to imagine that there might 
be such a fact as that of gravitation, or the attraction of matter for 
matter at a distance, best known to us as the tendency of bodies to 
fall towards the centre of the earth. Long, long before his day 
Plato had dreamed that there might be such a fact. Plutarch, and 
after him many other thinkers, had half believed in the existence 
of a similar attraction. But Newton was the first who did more 
than imagine, the first who proved to the world beyond a doubt 
that gravitation is no mere idea, but a fact due to certain laws of 
nature. It was whilst absorbed in the study of astronomy that he 
fell to wondering why the moon is continually moving round the 
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earth and the planets round the sun. He knew well that, accord- 
ing to natural laws, a body once set in motion continues moving 
for ever in the same direction, unless interrupted by some force. 
For instance, a ball sent rolling along a smooth pavement will 
continue moving in a straight line, and move on for ever, if not 
stopped by the friction of the pavement and the resistance of the 
air. But he reflected that in the vast space wherein move the 
heavenly bodies no force had yet been discovered capable of inter- 
rupting the onward motion of stars and planets. Why, then, 
should they move in defined paths round each other? Newton 
well knew that many a thinker before him had held the theory 
that a body falling from a certain height—say, an apple falling 
from a tree—falls downwards and not sideways, because it is 
attracted (or pulled forwards) to the centre of the earth, since it is 
a law of nature that all matter ow/side a sphere, or globe, is attracted 
(or pulled) towards the centre of such a body. 
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But no one had made any use of the theory until the bold idea 
occurred to Newton, that just as the matter of the earth attracts 
objects, thus causing them to fall straight downwards towards its 
centre, so the earth attracts the moon, and the sun attracts the 
earth and the other planets ; and thus, in this vast universe, not 
one of the myriad suns and planets has a separate, selfish exist- 
ence, but by one grand or fixed law all are linked on to and are 
dependent one upon the other. 

This seemed to Newton a very beautiful, a very possible 
theory ; but he loved both truth and science too well to rest con- 
tent with beautiful possibilities, and so for no less than sixteen 
years he thought, labored, calculated, compared, until he had 
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proved his fair imaginings to be great and true facts, and could 


_ leave them to the world as an immortal possession. His first cal- 


culations and reasonings in proof of gravity were a failure. That 
is, they were so very nearly right that it must have been a little 
disappointing to him to find there was any flaw in them. Among 
scientific thinkers, however, no theories are held as truths until 
they have been proved true beyond all doubt. Hence Newton, 
with infinite fortitude and patience, spoke of his great ideas to 
none, but put aside his papers and waited some years. One day 
he learned that a Frenchman, named Picard, had proved the earth 
to be a very little bigger than had been supposed. Newton knew 
that this discovery might make an important difference in his 
calculations, which had been based upon the original inaccurate 
estimate of the earth’s size. 

He at once took out his papers and went through all his calcula- 
tions and reasonings afresh. When he found that his figures were 
beginning to prove his theory true, he was so much agitated that 
he was unable to continue his calculations, but was obliged to beg 
a friend to finish them for him. They preved his vast generalisa- 
tions to be true. When Newton’s great work, the “ Principia,” 
was published, the author was so far in advance of his time that 
it is said there were only eight people then living who could fully 
understand the calculations and reasonings contained in it, and it 
was quite fifty years before the great truths explained therein 
were universally acknowledged. 

Before Newton’s day Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo had 
described the motions of the planets, and had declared those 
motions to ‘be guided by fixed laws; but it was Newton who 
first explained the cause of these hitherto mysterious motions, and 
declared that cause to be universal gravitation. 

It was he also who first explained that the reason why the 
smaller bodies move round the larger, and not the larger round 
the smaller, is because the larger a body, or the greater the mass 
of which it is composed, the greater is its force of attraction. 
Thus, since the earth has in it eighty times as much matter as 
the moon, it keeps the moon moving round it instead of vice versd. 
The sun, having in it seven hundred times as much matter as all 
the other planets put together that have the sun for a centre, these 


are in constant motion round the sun. J. 
(T° be continued.) 
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THE SCOTCH TERRIER. 


“ . The poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

T he “first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone.” 
TxEsE lines. were written by Byron; how true they are those only who 
have had a dog friend can tell. Nature has not favored the Scotth 
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Terrier with outward beauty—indeed, he is only redeemed from actual 
ugliness by a pair of soft brown eyes that seem to plead for love and 
sympathy ; but who thinks of his appearance when they have discovered 
the true, honest, loving heart that beats beneath his shaggy coat? With 
what can we compare the priceless gift of a dog’s devotion? The Scotch 
Terrier is such a merry dog, always cheerful and happy—why, I believe it 
would be as hard to find a dull one as to discover that wonderful dead donkey 
that nobody has ever yet seen. Ile makes a charming playmate, sensible 
and good-tempered, hide-and-seek being a game he excels in; he enjoys 
being petted and nursed as much as a child, and, like a child, he may be 
a in the tub and have a good bath, combing and brushing his shaggy 
ocks afterwards; he will look the better for the attention given to his 
toilet. You must not overfeed your pet; like many people, he does not 
know how much is good for him, and always looks so beseechingly at 








mealtimes that you think each time: “ Pocr fellow, how very hungry he 
must be!’ Offer him a piece of bread ; if he really wants food he will eat 
that. Our best authorities agree that one good daily meal of cooked meat 
or biscuit, given about five or six o’clock in the afternoon, is the diet best 
calculated to keep the dog in gocd health. Most breeds of dogs are more 
or less useful; the Scotch Terrier may certainly be considered as more— 
he is the perfection of a house-dog, his sharp ears detecting instantly a 
stranger’s footstep ; he will rid the house of rats and mice; where you 
have a favorite flower-bed, he can be taught to keep cats and chickens 
from trespassing on that sacred spot; indeed, his sagacity is remarkable, 
even among dogs. One of these dogs, that I know, barks with delight at 
the sight of his master’s walking-stick and boots; but show him a certain 
black bag, he retires to his kennel without a murmur, well knowing there 
is no chance of a walk for him that morning because his master is going to 
town. The Scotch Terrier, and his first cousin the Skye, are both healthy 
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and hardy. Under judicious treatment they will often attain the great 
age of fourteen or fifteen years. E. D. FRYER. 
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The story must not be over 200 words. 








PICTURE PUZZLE. 





These picture puzzles seem popular, so here is a funny one. 
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PUZZLE LIST OF ANIMALS. 

(1) An insect running away to get married. (2) What you often do 
toa letter. (3) Alter one letter and I escape work. (4) Take away one 
letter and I am part of a flower. (5) Without clothes. (6) A vow and 
two sibilants. (‘This list counts as one puzzle.) 


RIDDLES. 
When is a door not a door ? 
When is a bonnet not a bonnet ? 
What is it has three feet- but cannot walk ? 
(Each of these counts as a puzzle.) 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 
A person paid a bill of £3 14s. with shillings and half-crowns, and 
gave forty-one pieces of money. How many of each were paid ? 
In a company of 266 persons composed of men, women, and children, 
there are twice as many men as there are women, and twice as many 
women as there are children. How many are there of each ? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
Picture Puzzve. 

How Tow Lost nuts Tain AND urs Srruation.—A corn factor in the City 
kept a fine Tom-eat. He bought nice milk for it every day. And so Tom 
had a very nice place. He went where he liked, when he liked, and did 
as he liked. One day Tom had just devoured a mousey, which made him 
thirsty. When his daily allowance of milk was put on the floor he drank 
greedily, and then laid down close to a mouse-hole, and fell asleep. The 
mice dared not come out. They came one at a time and peeped out of the 
hole until there were such a lot ready to go out in search of food, if Tom 
would only go away. But Tom slepta long time. At length he waked, 
stretched his limbs, set up his back, gaped, and poked his tail straight 
out, thrusting it, unconsciously, into the mouse-hole. The whole gang of 
mice seized Tom’s extremity at the same time, and tugged with all 
their might. ‘I'om lost his tail. Tom’s master was so disgusted with 
Tom’s appearance that he ordered him to be taken out of his sight, never 
to return.—SMa tu Boy. PO cynd 

Rippies. 
(1.) When it’s a cottage. 
(2.) When he’s a mayor (mare), 
(8.) The foot of a hill. 
(4.) When it is a moderator. 

Accepted also: (1.) When it’s baken (bacon). When it’s made into 
slices. (2.) When he is amiss (a miss). When he’sa-shaving. When he’s 
a knave (a nave). When he’sa muff. (5.) A square foot. Twelve inches. 

Crackep Nets. 
(1.) Dog could eat lamb in 60 minutes. 
Hyena » 9 a 
Tiger re 15 oe 
1 7s s 3 : “ e i A ROE etait Le RP ex riod - : = a 
L of 60 min. = 33 min.: ©. = = >= > = quantity of 
™ ° Bb” ex" 4°" 
lamb eaten by the tiger alone in the 3} minutes. 
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1 3 
~1l- i=i4= quantity left. 
1 1 1 8+4+412 19 . : , 
ots + 15 = 180 = 1g0 = Wantity eaten in 1 minute 
when the three are eating; .. they will eat ? in 
3 180 3x45 = 135 


4* is * tp. * (2; minutes. 

Add 3} minutes for tiger at first — 105. 
Answer = 108% minutes. 

(2.) If '; of lamb = 6s. 8d., the whole lamb = £3 6s. 8d. 
“. $ of £3 6s. 8d. = £1 8s. 64d. = +, of a cow. 
.. the whole cow = £1 8s. ($d. x 14= £20. 

“. 100 cows = £2,000. Answer, £2,000. 
Youne MATHEMATICIAN. 


Tota Marks, 32.—Young Mathematician, 32; Small Boy, 26; Mabel, 
26; Maggie, 26; Our Corner Man, 22; Buzz-Buzz, 22; Gossamer, 22; 
Fontonore, 18; Iconoclast, 8; Village Pest, 8. 


To CorrEsponpENts.—Our Corner Man: You give £1,000, instead of 
£2,000. If you showed your working, you would probably get some 
marks, even where the final result is wrong.—Macoiz: You forgot the 
tiger’s ,!, before the others began. 





PRIZES. 
Total number of marks possible is 92. W. Riser (‘‘ Young Mathema- 
tician”’) takes the first prize with 89; S.G. Woo.nouvss (** Mabel’’), the second 
“prize, with 86; W. R. Lanetey (** Our Corner Man’”’), the third, with 82. 


** Buzz-Buzz,” with 74, “* Small Boy,” with 68, and ‘ Fontonore,” with 
67, have done well. 


I am sorry that ‘‘ Bon” and ‘“‘ Midge” have thrown away their chance 
of a yearly prize by sending in no answers this quarter. Winning a prize 
should stimulate, not destroy, effort. 


Youne Forks’ Puzzze-Corxer RvLEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 5 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 62 and 63. Each “nut” cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Each must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 


may try for the yearly prizes of 3 books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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